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stately histories of the past will, of course, 

be disturbed at any attempt to show that the 
authority which he has so long revered may be de- 
ficient ; hence the modern scholar is bound to produce 
documentary evidence to give validity to any his- 
torical work which he attempts, and if he uses material 
which has not such proof to sustain it, is equally bound 
to preface it with ‘“‘ we are told,”’ “‘ it is said,’”’ or some 
other remark which relegates it to the category of the 
uncertain. 

The sources accessible to the historian of a century 
or so ago were meagre, but since his day private and 
public correspondence, state papers and documentary 
materials of many kinds have been drawn from their 
crypts and coffers, and published and docketed for use ; 
so it comes about that the student, finding that much 
of the popular history of the past was based upon books 
written within the purlieus of despotic governments, 
reflecting the interests of the Court, and more or less 
inspired by those in power, seeks documentary evidence 
with which to test its statements. 

Even now we have hardly escaped from such in- 
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fluences. It was the knowledge of this that prompted 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson to declare in an address 
before the Massachusetts Historical Society, that our 
histories would have to be re-written ; indeed, a book 
has been thought necessary to guide us in distinguishing 
between false and true historic evidence, though we 
think it a futile work, since a critical judgment and not 
a rule, must ultimately determine the question. The 
Cipher story of the execution of Essex prompts us to 
examine Camden’s and Howell’s accounts of that tragic 
event, to ascertain, if possible, whether there is any- 
thing in them to warrant it. 

But first let us make a brief study of his life preceding 
that event. The date of his birth is said to have been 
November roth, 1567, at Netherwood, Herefordshire, 
but the historian of the Devereux family says :— 
“‘ Although I have followed the general report of former 
writers in making Netherwood the birthplace of Robert, 
Earl of Essex, I must observe that it is more than 
doubtful, for the Register. of Thornbury, in which 
Netherwood is situated, makes*no mention of the 
fact.’”” 

At Chartley, where the family residence was situated, 
all the children of Sir Walter Devereux are registered, 
except Robert. We are further informed by Sir 
Henry Wotton, who was conversant with the life of the 
family, that Sir Walter did not regard him as a father 
would naturally regard an elder son, but “ died with 
a very cold conceit of him; some say through the 
affection to his second son, Walter Devereux.’” In 
the cipher we are told that Robert was named for his 
father, Robert Dudley. As it was more fitting that the 


1.—Lives and Letters of the Devereux Earls of Essex, 
Walter Bourchier Devereux. Vol. 1, p. 8, London. 
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head of a house should bestow his name upon the eldest 
son, who was to succeed him, the light that Wotton 
throws upon Walter Devereux’s treatment of Robert 
suggests the question, was Robert really his son, and 
may not Walter have really been his eldest son ? 
If it is objected that if the cipher is true it shows that 
Dudley bestowed his name upon Essex though he was 
his second son ; the reply to this is, that the question 
of legitimacy could not be successfully raised in the 
case of Essex, while it might be in that of Francis 
Bacon, whose constant asseveration that he was born 
“in holy wedlock ’”’ shows that he was sensitive upon 
that point, as he possibly had reason to be. 

In August, 1575, Elizabeth made a visit to Lady 
Devereux, young Robert being then eight years of age. 
Sir Walter, grasping and avaricious, was then absent 
and pressing her for large grants of land. From there 
she wrote him a letter in which occur these pregnant 
words, “‘ The search of your honour with the danger of 
your breath hath not been bestowed on so ungrateful a 
prince, that will not both consider the one and reward 
the other.”” What could she mean by the danger 
of his breath if he were not the repository of some great 
secret ? 

We are told that her interest in him was so great 
that she granted him almost the entire County of 
Antrim, though she shrewdly made him a loan of ten 
thousand pounds at ten per cent. for improvements, 
which proved to be a good curb to control him. But 
this did not satisfy his needs, for six months later, 
February 5th, 1576, he wrote in this imperative 
manner, “‘ But Her Majesty is to resolve for me quickly 
for I am come to that passasmy land being entangled 
to her no man will give me credit for any money.” 
Elizabeth, however, was relieved of him a few months 
later, for, says Camden, “ He returned into England, 
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where openly threatening Leicester—he was—by a 
peculiar Court-mystery of wounding and over-throwing 
men by Honours, sent back into Ireland with the 
insignificant title of Earl Marshal of Ireland.”” On 
arrival he was taken suddenly ill, and died, not with- 
out “suspicion of poison.” The suspicion was increased 
by Leicester’s presumably putting away Douglass 
Sheffield, by whom he had a son, and secretly marry- 
ing the widow of Essex. 

The first recorded presentation of young Robert 
Essex to the Queen was when he was ten years of age, 
the same age at which Francis Bacon was first intro- 
duced to her. On that memorable occasion, it will be 
remembered, when the boy was asked his age, he re- 
plied: “Two years younger than Your Majesty’s 
happy reign,” greatly to the delight of the Queen. 
The bearing of the young eagle, Essex, was quite 
different, for when she impulsively attempted to kiss 
him, he drew back and rejected the proffered favour. 

Both these boys had been trained by the same tutor, 
Whitgift, but the one was engaging as Elizabeth in her 
happy moods, and the other as imperious as she in her 
less propitious ones. When at Cambridge he seems 
to have been under strict instructors, for he com- 
plained to Burghley, his guardian, of the slenderness 
of his wardrobe, which was “scantily supplied.” 
When presented at Court by Leicester, with whom he 
was a greater favourite than Francis, the Queen 
showed a remarkable attachment to him, and bestowed 
greater favours upon him than upon Ralegh, which 
created a life long enmity between the two young men. 
The bravery, rashness and kingly bearing of Essex 
appealed to Elizabeth, and aroused in her that motherly 
instinct so common to the feminine heart, making her 
constantly solicitous for his health and safety. As 
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wilful and capricious as herself, she bore his extravagant 
humours with strange patience, keeping him by her 
and entertaining him with cards and games in the little 
circle of her chosen favourites. On one occasion she 
gave Blount, one of her courtiers, a favour to wear upon 
his arm, which, being observed by Essex, incited his 
displeasure, and ended in a duel. On another occa- 
sion he boldly accused her of insulting a friend to 
please Ralegh, and left her in anger. The next day 
he was about leaving the country when she sent Carey 
to pacify him, which, with difficulty, he succeeded in 
accomplishing. 

When in one of his fits of temper he turned his back 
upon the Queen, she gave him a blow upon the ear 
which caused him so far to forget himself as to clasp 
his hand upon his sword, an act which she ever remem- 
bered. After the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, he 
was so rash as to write James to aid him in getting 
Davison, whom she had unjustly imprisoned in the 
tower, restored to favour. No son in the line of suc- 
cession could have carried affairs with a higher hand, 
and writers have often spoken of the Queen’s patient 
treatment of him as that of a mother towards a head- 
strong but beloved son. His house became a centre 
of correspondence with foreign courts, which made him 
obnoxious to the Cecils, and paved the way to his final 
downfall. So reckless of consequence was he, that on 
one occasion, Elizabeth exclaimed : “‘ By God’s death ! 
it were fitting some one should take him down, and 
teach him better manners, or there were no rule with 
him.” This brief glimpse of Essex will make plainer 
the reason of his ruin. 

We realize that it is likely to jar one, who has 
adjusted himself to a certain historic perspective, to be 
told that he has been regarding things from a wholly 
wrong angle. To learn, for instance, from a Cipher 
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story, that Francis Bacon and Robert Essex were 
the sons of Elizabeth Tudor and Robert Dudley, 
sounds strangely enough, though we are prepared to 
believe from evidence that has come down to us, 
that she had children by Dudley. Of course it may 
be said that if Sir Nicholas Bacon, Pembroke, Burghley 
and Cecil, knew who these children were, and if the 
story is true they certainly must have known, it is 
remarkable that the secret did not leak out. The 
answer to this is evident. It was a secret of State 
which they were bound to hold sacred by every 
dictate of self-interest. That it did leak out we know, 
for several persons were punished for discussing it, 
probably many more than we know. The two to 
whom the children most naturally would have been 
entrusted were Lady Bacon and the wife of Walter 
Devereux, two of her close friends. This friendship 
we know with the one was never broken, though it 
subsequently was with the other. At Walter Deve- 
reux’s death, Burghley, whose mother was the sister 
of Lady Bacon, became the guardian, and later, Dudley, 
the titular step-father of Essex. These are two points 
not unworthy of notice. 

But it will be said that when Essex was on trial, and 
his brother occupied the anomalous position of pro- 
secuting him in behalf of the crown for the crime of 
treason, would not Essex, brave and bold as he was, 
have been likely to confound his judges with the 
declaration that he was the Queen’s son, and his 
brother, the rightful heir to the throne, his prosecutor ? 
This is as strong as this objection can be stated. 

The reply is, that at the trial he had no witness to 
whom to appeal. Sir Nicholas Bacon, Pembroke and 
Burghley, the three to whom he could have appealed 
as witnesses in his favour, were dead, and Bacon 
says the evidence of Elizabeth’s secret marriage had 
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been destroyed by her long before. He had not the 
least chance of a favourable hearing. The Queen was 
old; his arch enemy, Robert Cecil, was then all 
powerful; indeed, the announcement of his birth 
would only have hastened his ruin ; besides, he held 
the Queen’s ring, if we are to believe the tradition, 
which would probably secure his pardon; but were 
this wanting, had she not shown so much affection for 
him, that it must have seemed certain that she would 
exercise clemency in his behalf? There can be no 
doubt that he so believed. 

But it will be said, granting this, when he reached 
the scaffold, would he not at the last moment have 
made the announcement of his relation to the Queen, 
or, before that event, have communicated it to his 
spiritual adviser ? This would seem likely. But what 
were the conditions surrounding him from the close 
of his trial to his execution? The crafty Cecil, “‘ the 
Fox,” was sure to prevent any declaration from him 
becoming public, for if Essex were permitted to live 
it would be fatal to him. He was already plotting 
for the succession of James, which, if known by the 
Queen, though she might be thinking of it herself, 
would have caused his head to “hop” from his 
shoulders, to use one of her striking expressions, for 
though this imperious woman could be influenced by an 
appeal to her fears or passions, she could brook no 
interference of a subject in the question of the succes- 
sion. Cecil was at the crisis of a dangerous game, 
and Essex had no chance of being heard once the door 
of his dungeon was closed upon him. The Queen in 
the meantime, we are told by Camden, “ wavered in 
her mind concerning him—and she sent her command 
by Sir Ed. Cary that he should not be executed.” 
This would never do, ‘‘ His Life would be the Queen’s 
destruction,” and “shortly after she sent a fresh 
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command by Darcy that he should be put to death.’ 

On the morning of the 25th of February the execu- 
tion took place. This is the simple story we are told 
by Camden, but how the warrant was obtained is left 
out. The Cipher story informs us that during the pre- 
ceding night his eyes, at the instigation of Cecil, were 
destroyed’ by one of those monsters who haunted the 
prisons ready to commit any atrocity demanded of 
them. While we know from the history of Henry VI., 
Richard II., and others that similar horrors occurred 
in these infernal dungeons where cruel men immured 
their victims, and that Cecil may have been capable of 
sanctioning such a crime, we are impelled to impatiently 
exclaim with our Stratfordian friends, Impossible ! 
If the eyes of Essex had been destroyed it might 
have appeared at the execution, of which we shall see, 
according to Camden, there were witnesses. 

The question for us to consider, if the story of the 
royal parentage of Essex were true, would he have 
been given by Cecil opportunity to make it public, and 
had he suffered mutilation as described, could it have 
been concealed? To ascertain this we must know 
whether the conditions surrounding him between his 
condemnation and death would have permitted such 
concealment and mutilation? To do this we must 
go afield, outside of the formal parterres of history, 
for such stray scraps of evidence as we may find, and 
bring them together which, strangely enough, no one 
has hitherto thought it worth while to essay, for 
Camden, complaisant old chronicler of royalty, has 
given a circumstantial account of the whole affair, 
which carried the inference that he was an eye witness 
of the execution. When critically examined, however, 
we find that he is very careful to state that he was 
present at the trial, but avoids saying that he was at 
the execution, which had he been, he certainly would 
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have done. Camden’s account after the commitment 
of Essex to the Tower is precisely what authority 
would have sanctioned. First he states that Essex 
“desired that he might suffer privately within the 
tower.” In his account of the execution, however, he 
states that “‘ Thomas Mountford and William Barlow, 
Doctors of Divinity, with Ashton, the Minister of the 
Church, were sent unto him early in the morning to 
administer Christian Consolation unto his Soul,” 
and that seven noblemen and several aldermen and 
knights were present, the noblemen sitting “ near 
unto” the scaffold. Ralegh is said also to have 
“beheld his execution out of the Armoury.” ¢ 

That the greatest pains were taken by Cecil to make 
it appear that Essex insisted upon having his execu- 
tion take place privately is evident. Barlow, one of 
the discredited transmitters of the story of his last 
hours, loudly proclaimed that it was private at the 
Earl’s request, ‘‘ Lest the acclamations of the citizens 
should hove him up.” > 

Oldys is responsible for publishing the absurd story 
that Essex told ‘‘ the Queen that her condition was 
as crooked as her carcase.’’ ® Says Lingard, ‘‘ Many 
believed that this was the real cause of his execution 
within the Tower.” This story coupled with his 
alleged request, was a convenient method of extending 
this belief; indeed, frequent evidences appear of 
Cecil’s anxiety to impress the public with the belief 
that the private execution of Essex was granted 
him as a favour. He further says: ‘‘ There is indeed 
something suspicious in the earnestness with which 
Cecil instructed Winwood to declare in the French 
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Court, that Essex had petitioned to die in private.” ” 

To justify himself Cecil called particular attention 
to what he described as “‘ The written confession on 
four sheets of paper in his own hand. Wf such a 
holographic confession ever existed, it would have 
been preserved most carefully we may be sure, but we 
. have only Cecil’s word for it. 

Referring to the privacy of the execution, Jardine 
remarks that it was “ Inconsistent with his declara- 
tion at his trial; but the fact is rendered suspicious 
by the eagerness of the Council to declare it.” Then 
Cecil in his letter to Winwood, having already directed 
the ambassador respecting the report he was to make 
of the Earl’s conduct to the French King, adds in a 
postscript, ““ You must understand that he was an 
exceeding earnest suitor to be executed privately in 
the Tower.” It is expressly mentioned in all the 
despatches, and forms a distinct article in the paper 
signed by the three clergymen. The King of France, 
however, appears not to have believed the story, and 
to have had some information on the subject pre- 
viously, for on Winwood’s relating to him the circum- 
stances of the confession of the Earl, and stating 
his wish for a private execution, the King interrupted 
him, saying, “‘ Nay rather the clean contrary, for he 
desired nothing more than to die in public.’ ® 

The secrecy with which the execution was con- 
ducted and the methods resorted to in order to prevent 
him from talking, attracted attention, and the 
“divines ’’ were sharply criticised, being called, 
“the mere tools of the Government.” Ashton, who 


7.—Lingard, Vol. VI., p. 619. 
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seems to have been appointed as a sort of death watch 
to him, is spoken of as “ Base, fearful and mercenary.” 
It is to these men that we are indebted for all that 
was made public concerning his last hours. The 
so-called confession, we are told, ‘‘ provided plentiful 
materials for Proclamation, Sermons and Declara- 
tions. The auditors of what he said on the scaffold 
consisted of such, and so many persons only, as the 
lieutenant had instructions to admit within the 
gates ; and that to all intents and purposes an audience 
picked and prepared by the Privy Council.’’ 

So much were the clerical attendants of Essex 
discredited that Ralegh, when he went to the Tower, 
was cautioned not to have such “ divines”’ about 
him. Of his appearance at the execution the original 
account says :—‘‘ All the tyme of his beinge on the 
Scaffold the Erle never uttered worldlie thought, 
takeing no notice of anie person more than another.”’*° 

Lingard says :—‘‘ It was remarked that he never 
mentioned his wife or children, or friends.’’** 

He had said at the close of his trial, “‘ Before his 
death he would make somethinge knowen, that should 
be acceptable to her Majestie in point of State.’’*” 

But, says Jardine, “‘ The most pressing instructions 
had been previously given to the officers and divines 
to prevent him from speaking of the nature of his 
affairs, or of his associates, and to confine him to a 
simple declaration of sorrow for his treason.’’% 

Essex, after sentence had been pronounced against 
him, petitioned “the Lord Highe Steward that he 
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might have his owne preacher ; it was answeared that 
it was not so convenient for him at that tyme to have © 
his owne Chaplein as another.” His reply was: 
“Yf a man is sickness would not willinglie commit 
his bodie to an unknowne phisition, he hoped it 
would not be thought but a reasonable request for 
him at that tyme to have a preacher which hath 
been acquainted with his conscience.” 

Finally, however, Ashton, who is said to have 
been the preacher he desired, and the two others 
we have mentioned, were assigned him. These men 
subsequently furnished Cecil a convenient channel 
by which to reach the public ear. Particularly well 
did Barlow, the ablest-of the trio, serve him, for “‘ The 
Sunday after Essex’s death, he preached at St. Paul’s 
Cross, following Cecil’s instructions very precisely 
in publishing Essex’s confession. He subsequently 
received abundant preferment, culminating in the 
bishopric, first of Rochester and then of Lincoln.’’** 

We may well ask why was Cecil so solicitous to 
make the world believe that a private execution 
was granted Essex at his own request, and why so 
anxious to prevent him from “ speaking of the nature 
of his affairs,’ and to so “ precisely’”’ instruct his 
pliant agents what to deal out to the public? The 
account given of the execution is certainly ‘‘ precise.”’ 
We have a pathetic acknowledgment from the scaffold 
of the victim’s sins, and of the justice of his punish- 
ment ; indeed, the tragedy is so well staged that one 
can hardly doubt its truth; and yet, it is not im- 
probable that it is all a fiction made to fit the occasion 
by Cecil, Barlow and Ashton. If there was nothing 
to conceal no secrecy was necessary. There was 
nothing of the kind when Ralegh went to the block, 
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nor when the companions of Essex followed him. 
Why all this effort at secrecy in one instance, and 
publicity in another ? No wonder it excited suspicion. 

We have seen that Essex before death intended 
to make something known of public importance ; 
what was this, and why did he not disclose it to his 
“ spiritual’ confidant ? The declaration must have 
excited curiosity enough for Ashton to be questioned 
with regard to it, and it seems that he was. We 
have aletter from a correspondent of Anthony Bacon, 
dated May 30th, 1601, which is suggestive. The 
writer appears to have known Ashton, and to have 
drawn from him certain admissions. The italics 
are in the original. He describes him as “a man 
base, fearful, and mercenary, but such a one as by 
formal show of zeal had gotten a good opinion of the 
earl, who that way, being himself most religious, 
might easily be deceived.’”’ In the account given 
to the public, Ashton says, that Essex first told him 
something which he declared he did not believe. 
The writer of the letter to Anthony informs us that 
when Essex told his story, Ashton retorted :—‘‘ Your 
end was an ambitious seeking of the crown.’”” What 
could Essex say to Ashton that could possibly elicit 
from him an expression of disbelief, and the opinion 
that it was an ambitious seeking of the crown? This 
appears to have been discussed, for Spedding says 
that “‘ His change in what he was to disclose was 
imputed to the influence of Mr. Ashton, a Puritan 
preacher, who attended the Earl in the Tower.” 

The writer of the letter describes the violent terms 
which Ashton professed to apply to the helpless man, 
“words of gall and bitterness,’ and says :—“ The 
Earl was much amazed with this style, his expecta- 
tions being so exceedingly deceiv’d as looking rather 
in his case for a comforting than so bitter and slan- 
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derous accuser, and after a sad and silent pause, 
answered. him :— 

“Mr. Ashton, you have laid grievous things to my 
charge of which if I could not with truth free and clear 
myself, I might justly be holden one of the most 
unworthy creatures on earth.” How foreign to this 
are the words now put into the Earl’s mouth that his 
object was to “‘ procure access to her majesty, with 
whom I assured myself to have had that gracious 
hearing, that might have tended to the infinite hap- 
piness of this State, both in removing evil instru- 
ments from about her person, and in settling the 
succession for the crown,” which, Ashton says was 
“by” Act of Parliament of the King of Scotland, as 
the true and immediate heir after her Majesty of this 
Kingdom.” This, Ashton claims, being a “ great 
matter,” gave him the opportunity of bringing in 
Cecil, the Lord Admiral the Lord Keeper, and Treas- 
urer, the bitter enemies of Essex, to hear his ‘‘ confes- 
sion.”” The introduction of the succession of the 
Scotch James was no doubt inspired by Cecil to divert 
attention from himself, and seems to have served his 
purpose, though it makes his infamy still blacker, 
as he was sending a fellow being to death for what 
he himself was doing for a prospective reward, which 
in due time was paid in full. It is doubtful if the 
Queen’s pardon would have saved Essex after the 
death warrant was signed. He was in the power 
of enemies, resolved upon his destruction not the 
least of whom was the Lord Admiral, Nottingham, 
who, after the death of Essex, in a letter to Montjoy 
describing his “ confession,”’ said, “‘ He even charged 
his Sister with sharing his treason, and spared not 
to say something of her affection of you. Would 
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your Lordship have thought this weakness and this 
unnaturalness in the man? ”’?® 

Montjoy was one of the bosom friends of Essex, — 
and in love with his sister. His star also was fore- 
seen to.be in the ascendant ; hence the mean insinua- 
tions of Nottingham, who was so instrumental in 
the death of Essex, intended to mitigate the effect 
of his doings upon Montjoy, the bosom friend of the 
unfortunate Earl. Nottingham’s harsh and cruel 
character renders his evidence of little moment. 
He had served under Essex in the Cadiz expedition, 
and they had afterwards quarrelled. It was chiefly 
by Nottingham’s persuasion and influence, says 
Davison, Elizabeth’s conscientious, but unfortunate 
Secretary of State, that Elizabeth signed the death 
warrant of the Queen of Scots. 

Of the confession Spedding says this, which throws 
light upon the manner in which it was prepared for 
the public palate :-— 

“‘ The discretion of the Queen ’’—it would have been 
better to have said Cecil and his confederates—‘‘ obliged 
her to leave a portion of the story half told, and some 
of the most important confessions unpublished, for 
the narrative could not be so managed as not to involve 
allusions to matters of which proofs could not be produced. 
Of these suppressed depositions some are lost probably 
beyond recovery, among them the four sheets of con- 
fession made by Essex himself.’’*” 

Vague mention is made of the “‘ Confessions of Irish 
servants and retainers—that Essex had discussed the 
probability of his becoming King of England.’’ But 
how could a mere subject without royal blood think for 
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a moment of such a thing ? Certainly Essex, who was a 
brave and able man, versed in affairs of state, could 
never have discussed such a question, unless he was 
conscious of having some right to the succession. Rash 
as he undoubtedly was, he was not so rash as to do that. 

The whole matter relating to the treason of Essex is 
confused and open to grave differences of opinion. 
Bruce, the editor of the Correspondence of Cecil with 
the Scotch King, is wholly in sympathy with Cecil. 
One, however, who is free from the social and heredi- 
tary influence which coloured the view of Bruce, is 
likely to take a different view of the evidence. Two 
vital points are submitted to us to sustain, both involv- 
ing the charge of treason, and had these not existed, 
it seems doubtful if his enemies, powerful as they were, 
could have convicted him ; in fact, Bruce admits that 
“The criminal facts of which Essex was ultimately 
convicted, the treasonable conferences at Drury House, 
and the consequent London outbreak—to which the 
depositions were principally applied—constituted but 
a very small portion of the plot.”” But even Mr. Bruce 
does not give us anything else which is tangible, and 
satisfies himself by saying of these assumed facts, 
“They did not come in question legally, at his trial, 
and the little information we find respecting them in 
the proceedings—is altogether unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive. What there appeared in reference to 
them rather slipped out than was made known intention- 
ally.” He concludes, however, that this unused 
evidence “‘ was purposely kept back because it impli- 
cated persons not before the court.’’ There seem, then, 
to be left but two points of evidence sufficiently vital 
to bring him within the scope of the Act making it 
treasonable to discuss the succession to the throne of 
England of one, not the legitimate offspring of the 
reigning monarch, and Cecil’s noisy reply to Essex at 
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the trial, ‘‘I have said that the King of Spain is a 
competitor of the Crown of England, and that the 
King of Scots is a competitor, and my Lord of Essex is a 
competitor, for he would call a Parliament, and so be 
king himself.’’*® 

These two points conspiring to place another upon 
the throne, or himself, were treasonable acts, and either 
one furnished a sufficient reason for his legal condem- 
nation. As to the first, not a single letter is in exist- 
ence, nor is there any valid evidence in the vague 
confessions of Southampton and others associated with 
him, that Essex ever conspired to place James VI. upon 
the throne. Of course he was fully aware of the 
political exigencies of the time, and realised that Cecil 
was vitally interested in the Scotch succession upon 
which alone his retention of power could rest. 
In political circles there was more or less coquetting 
with James by Montjoy, Southampton, Davis and 
others of the Essex party, and perhaps by Anthony 
Bacon, his able secretary, in order to counteract the 
efforts of Cecil, which Essex himself must have been 
anxious to accomplish, but the declaration of Cecil 
that he was scheming for his own advancement to the 
throne utterly invalidates the charge that he was 
seeking it for James, and may properly be dismissed 
from consideration. As for his own advancement, as 
we have already said, it would have been sheer madness 
for a subject in the position occupied by Essex to think 
of sucha thing. If he did he must have thought that 
he possessed a moral claim to it. Think of a mere 
subject addressing the old Queen in this strange fashion. 
The letter is dated Ardbracken, August 30th, 1599; 
“To the Queen, from a mind delighting in sorrow, 
from Spirits wasted with passion, from a heart torn in 
pieces with care and travail, from a man that hates 


18.—Letters and Life. Spedding, Vol. 2, p. 325. 
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himself and all things else that keep him alive. It is 
your rebel’s pride and successes must give me leave to 
reason myself out of this hateful prison, out of my 
loathed body.”’*? 

This was from a young man, gallant, self-reliant, 
and ambitious. Was this wholly inspired by aversion 
to the command of the Irish expedition ? 

Bruce dilates upon ‘“‘a little black taffeta bag,” 
which Essex always wore about him, and which he 
frankly told the officer who stripped him naked, con- 
tained about a quarter of a sheet of paper, and that 
this, ‘‘ a book of his troubles,” and papers in two small 
iron chests, he burnt in the presence of his wife and 
certain friends.*°. It would be interesting to know 
what the paper in this little taffeta bag, and “‘ the book 
of his troubles ’’ contained. What troubles could this 
young man have, who, if we accept the testimony of his 
friends, was of a studious and joyous nature, to put 
down in a book which he so carefully preserved until he 
knew that his person and premises were about to be 
searched by pitiless enemies? If they were political 
troubles, troubles at Court, or arising from his life in 
the world, they could hardly have been dangerous 
enough to make such unusual secrecy necessary.”* 

We are told that the paper was “‘ probably ”’ a letter 
from the Scotch King, but this is only a guess ; Cecil had 
a bundle of more dangerous letters at Hatfield. The 
fact is, the story of Essex as we have it, is a fiction 


19.—Correspondence of King James VI. of Scotland, &c. 
John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., London, 1861, pp. XVII. ef seq. 
XXXIII. In these letters names are not mentioned, but 
numbers are employed. We have, however, the key to them. 
Thus o was Northumberland ; 3, Howard ; 10, Cecil ; 24, the 
Queen ; 30, James, etc. 

20.—This is from Birch. An edited version is in the Lives 
and Letters of Devereux. Vol. II., p. 68. 

21.—Again we refer to the cipher story. 
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emanating from his enemies, and never correctly told. 
It has been a case of following the leader by every one 
who has written on the subject, even by Devereux, 
who repeats the cut and dried story of the confession 
and execution of the most noted of his past kinsmen. 
None of them has ever attempted to subject this 
inspired story to a critical analysis, and a brave and 
gallant gentleman has come down to us a hair-brained 
and turbulent fool. If, however, he was really the son 
of Leicester and the Queen, his attitude towards her 
appears no longer strange, and his “troubles” are 
readily accounted for. 

In the trial of Essex there is a reasonable probability 
that the position of the Queen and Bacon was mis- 
understood. Essex had headed a dangerous uprising, 
and it was necessary to the integrity of the throne that 
he should be suppressed, no matter how dear to the 
Queen or Bacon he might have been. There was but 
one way open to Essex, namely to frankly confess his 
error and throw himself upon the Queen’s mercy, 
and this was just what Bacon urged him to do. It is 
probable that this was what the Queen ardently desired, 
as it left her an opportunity to pardon him, but the 
proud rebel resented every suggestion of the confession 
which Bacon urgently pressed upon him, no doubt 
with the hope of saving his life. Even after his con- 
viction there is evidence that he would have been 
pardoned if the Queen could have had her way. This 
may be no more than a plausible deduction from the 
account of the trial as we have it, but it seems worth 
considering. 

Among the silent memorials left by prisoners in the 
Tower is one presumably made by Essex, which is preg- 


22.—A short sketch of Beaumont Tower. W. R. Dicke, p. 
11, London. 
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nant with significance. We quote from the official 
hand-book of the tower : 

“Over the doorway of the small cell, at the foot of 
the stairs, is the name Robart Tidir.”’ 

Tidir or Tidder is an obselete form of Tudor, that 
royal family of which Elizabeth was the last represen- 
tative, and it is a remarkable fact that Francis Bacon 
in the “ New Atlantis,’ published after his death by 
his chaplain, contains these words in cipher, ‘“ My 
name is Tidder, yet men speak of me as Bacon.” 

We leave it for the reader to decide if the conditions 
surrounding the execution of Essex are not precisely 
such as would have existed if the Cipher story were true. 
It should, however, be borne in mind that while the 
Cipher story suggested this study of the case of Essex, 
all that is here adduced rests upon historical data. 


—<—_+—_____. 


BACON’S LICENCE TO TRAVEL BEYOND 
THE SEAS. 


LETTERS PATENT AT THE RECORD OFFICE. 


HAVE recently made a discovery at the Record 
if Office of the Letters Patent dated the 30th 

June, 1576, which-contain the terms of the 
licence granted to Francis Bacon to travel on the 
Continent for the period of three years. 

The document is as follows :—‘< Elizabeth, by the 
grace of God: To all and singular our Justices of the 
Peace, Mayors, Sheriffs, Bailiffs, Constables, Customers, 
Comptrollers, and Searchers, and to all other our 
officers, ministers and subjects to whom it shall apper- 
tain and to every of them greeting. Whereas we 
have licensed our well-beloved Edward Bacon and 
Francis Bacon, sons of our right trusty and well- 
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beloved counsellor, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Knight, 
Keeper of our great seal of England, to depart out of 
this our realm of England into the part of beyond the 
seas and there for their increase in knowledge and 
experience to remain the space of three years next and 
immediately following after their departure. We will 
and command you and every of you to suffer them 
with their servants, six horses or geldings, and three 
score pounds in money and all other their bag and 
baggage and necessaries quietly to pass by you with- 
out any your let stay or interruption and these our 
letters or the duplicate of them shall be as well unto 
you for suffering them to pass as unto them for their 
going and remaining beyond the seas all the time above 
limited sufficient warrant and discharge. In witness 
whereof, 

Witness ourself at Westminster, the 30th day of 
June.” 

The document is interesting because it reveals the 
fact that Edward Bacon was associated with his half- 
brother Francis on his travels abroad; and the 
allowance of their servants, six horses, and £60 in 
money, suggests that they travelled together on 
leaving England. They appear to have parted com- 
pany on the Continent some time later, as we know 
from the letter of John Sturmius to Lord Burghley 
that Edward Bacon was at Strasburg in December, 
1577. (S. P. Foreign, 5th Dec., 1577.) Edward was 
the one of the three half-brothers to whom Francis 
was most strongly attached, and in a letter to Sir 
Robert Cecil in April, 1597, Francis describes him as 
““my most kind and best-deserving half-brother, Mr. 
Edward Bacon.” (Birch, Vol. 2,337.) Anthony also 
showed his appreciation of Edward’s kindness in a 
letter to Essex, where he mentions “ the only one of 
all my half-brothers and well deserving on account of 
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the brotherly offices which he had often performed 
to Francis, which I esteem as done to myself.” (Lamb. 
MSS., Vol. 15, f. 94.) Edward had a lease of Twicken- 
ham Park, and it was to Twickenham that Francis 
so often retired to compose his thoughts and enjoy 
the delights of a country seat, about which he was 
proud to tell the moneylenders that it was unencum- 
bered, ‘‘ because it is my pleasure and my dwelling.” 
(Spedding, Vol. 2, p. 28). 
HAROLD HARDY. 
et 


THE SPELLING OF- SHAKESPEARE S 
NAME 


In the last number of BAcONIANA, Mr. R. A. 
Smith complains that I have missed a point in 
the Bacon controversy by accepting the spelling 
of the name of the Stratford man as “ Shakes- 
peare,”’ and he evidently regards it as a serious matter. 
“It is absolutely false and criminal,” he declares, 
“to write or accept such spelling.” That is certainly 
an amazing statement. It is more surprising still to 
find such an assertion in an article in which reference 
is made to Halliwell Phillips’ ‘‘ Outlines of the Life 
of Shakespeare,” because there are numerous docu- 
ments set out in the second volume of that work 
‘which show that the name of William Shakespeare 
of Stratford was frequently spelt exactly as it ap- 
pears upon the plays. The documents are legal 
documents, containing no sort of reference to William 
Shakespeare as author, and the variety of spelling 
in those records is a useful illustration of the want 
of uniformity in the spelling of proper names in 
Elizabethan times. In those days the Lord Treas- 
urer’s name was indifferently spelt Burleigh, Burghley, 
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and Burgley. Raleigh’s name was frequently written 
Ralegh or Rawley, and a multitude of instances of 
this kind could be given. The. various ways in which 
the family of Shakespeare spell their name are too 
numerous to mention, but the table given below 
ought to make it clear that the name, William Shakes- 
peare, appears in many documents of the period, 
which refer to the man of Stratford without any 
sort of connection with the works that bear his name. 


Spelling of Name. | Number.| Description of Document. Reference. 
Johannes Shackspere 4 times P : - _,|Halliwell Phil- 
= Shackespere | 14 times ) Bin of an bigl against)ii ps “Outlines” 
* Shackspeare once |{  J0- Lambert, 1589. Vol.2. pp. 11-13 
es Shakespere 6 times | Deed of Conveyance to Geo.|Ditto p. 13. 
Badger, 1579. 
John Shakspeere BY Pr Answer to Jo. Lambert to/Dittopp. 15,16. 
Bill of Complaint, 1597. 
» Shakespeare twice | Draft grant of Coat of arms,|Ditto p. 56. 
1596. 


William Shakespere 14 times | Deed of Conveyance to Jo.|Dittopp. 17-19. 
Coombe, 1602. 
Sala Note of Fine, 1610. Ditto p. 25. 


py Shakespear Th 9 Conveyance of Tithes, 1605. [{Dittopp.19-24. 
= oe twice | Bond for performance of cov-|Ditto p. 25. 


enants, 1605. 

»» Shackspeare 3 times | Draft Bill of Complaint re-|Ditto pp. 25-31. 
specting tithes, 1612. 

»  Shackespere twice | Bill of Complaint against Jo.|Ditto p. 12. 
Lambert, 1589. 


mA Shakespeare once Conveyance of Tithes, 1605. {Ditto p. 24. 

a an 12 times | Deed of Bargain and Sale of|Dittopp. 31-34, 
Blackfriars Property, 1613. 

2 9° ra Counterpart of same. Ditto p. 34. 

” ’” 7 iss Mortgage of Blackfriars Pro-|Ditto pp. 34-36. 
perty, 1613. 

” ” F ghey Deed of Trust of same, 1618. |Ditto pp. 36-41. 

” ” teers Foot of Fine, 1597. Ditto pp. 104-5. 

si » once Pe » 1602. Ditto p. 105. 


This table is not exhaustive, but I hope it may be 
sufficient to show that the point about the spelling 
of the name is not a strong point, and that there 
is nothing false or criminal in accepting the spelling, 
which was adopted by those who were personally or 
professionally acquainted with the affairs of the man 
of Stratford. 

HAROLD HARDY. 


CHURCH-WARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 


in the Accounts of Churchwardens? Year 

after year in countless places throughout the 
Kingdom they are made up, passed, docketted, filed 
away, and left to moulder in dusty cupboards, if they 
are not soon transferred to the furnace. Scarce anyone 
troubles to soil his fingers by turning over those that 
are 50 or 100 years old, and few would find anything 
to reward his pains if he did brave the dust and grime 
of years. 

It is, however, a matter of great satisfaction that 
such were not the thoughts and feelings of the late 
Revd.John V. Kitto for some years Rector of St. Martins 
in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square. He not only turned 
over and examined the Church Wardens’ accounts of 
that Church dealing with a period in the long distant 
past, but published them in a handsome volume, and 
it was my good fortune recently to come across this 
book.* 

Seeing that the period 1525-1603 spanned the time of 
Bacon’s birth, and remembering that this was the 
Church in which he was christened I turned the pages 
to the date of that event, to see if, perchance, there 
were any notice of it, or if, perchance, the church- 
wardens had expended any money on that ceremony; 
when the child, that afterwards grew to be so great 
and so famous a man, was made a Christian and first 
admitted to the Church. 

And what did I find ? 


WW: would think to find anything of romance 


, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, The Accounts of the Church- 
wardens, 1525-1603, Transcribed and Edited by John V. Kitto. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Kent, Hamilton and Co., 1gor. 
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Just the following delightfully simple and pathetic 
entry, without further comment or remark :— 

“1560, in Christmas Quarter ffirst payed 
“to two poore folkes for making cleane of the 
“church layne when the Lorde Keper’s child 
“came thither to be christened.’ 

Only fourpence ! two pence to each poor person ; 
but was there ever so small a sum that contained so 
much interest? Here was the first appearance in 
public of the great personage, little though he was, and 
helpless, ‘‘ mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms,” 
and these two “‘ poore folkes ’’ were doing their best to 
honour the occasion by ‘“‘ making cleane of the church 
layne,’”’ while the churchwardens lavished fourpence 
on the work! Surely Bacon himself did not know of 
this entry in the churchwardens’ accounts, or he 
would somehow, have woven it into a special essay: 
“Of the Primals of Eminence ”’ or “ The Prima Via 
Vitae.”’ There would have been some title, different 
from anything anyone else would have thought of, 
with classic allusions to the great sums of money spent 
on babes—who have often proved worthless—and, as 
an anti-climax, bringing in the 4d. for “‘ making cleane 
of the church layne ”’ on this occasion. But unfortu- 
nately these church-wardens’ accounts were mouldering 
in their dust while Bacon lived, and probably never 
saw the light till good John Kitto dragged them out. 
And one cannot help reflecting, and regretting, that 
small though this entry may be, recording Bacon’s 
first appearance in the world, it is more than we have 
of his Exit. Not a word, or a scratch of a pen, is there 
anywhere, recording or giving information, about his 
burial and funeral. He goes out; and we do not 


iiijd. 


1 A footnote by Mr. Kitto gives the exact day, 25 January, 
1560-1, taken from the registrations of Christenings in the 
Church. 
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know if the churchwardens anywhere spent even as 
much as fourpence upon cleaning the lane for the 
passage of his coffin. 


‘“‘ The long bright day is done, 
“* And darkness rises from the fallen Sun.” 


But it is not only in regard to the great Francis 
Bacon that interesting entries are to be found in these 
Churchwardens’ accounts. There is one very curious 
entry concerning Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord Keeper. 
It is as follows :— 

“ March, 1579. 

“Ttem: the [Xth. of Marche was buryed 
““ Sr. Nicholas Bacon, late Lord Keper of the 
“‘ greate Seale of England the best clothe xxd., 

This entry clearly shews that Sir Nicholas Bacon 
was buried at this church ; the entry is quite of the 
same form and tenour as all the other entries referring 
to burials at the Church, and reading it, without more, 
one would at once understand that Sir Nicholas Bacon 
was buried there. But the curious thing is that the 
generally received opinion has it that he was buried in 
St. Pauls. The Dictionary of National Biography 
makes this statement, and it is also stated with abso- 
lute clearness by Weever in his “‘ Funeral Monuments’’ 
published in 1633. There he says (p. 812) that Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper, is entombed in St. 
Paul’s with his two wives. “‘ You may reade this 
inscription upon the said Monument ” :— 

“Hic Nicolaum ne Baconum conditum, &c.” 

Giving the well-known epitaph upon Sir Nicolas. 
This of course refers to old St. Paul’s, the building that 
was destroyed in the great fire. 

How then can we explain the churchwardens’ entry 
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given above ? It clearly refers to a burial at or in the 
Church. Had there been only the “ Knell’ and the 
“ peales ’’ paid for, there might have been some doubt ; 
but the xxd. for ‘‘ the best clothe ” clearly refers to 
the actual burial, the cloth being used to cover the 
trestles upon which the coffin stood, and for lining the 
grave’s mouth. At least so it appears to me. Nor 
does it seem a reasonable explanation that the funeral 
service may have been held in St. Martin’s and the 
coffin then conveyed to St. Paul’s for interment. 
Such a procedure though usual nowadays was not 
followed in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

But an important consideration for Baconians is the 
date of the burial, 9th March, 1579, as given by the 
Churchwardens, for here again arises the confusion from 
the non-recognition of the Elizabethan New Year. 
In those times, New Year’s day was on the 25th of 
March, and on that day the style or number of the year 
changed. If New Year’s Day had been the first of 
January then, as it is now, the gth of March, 1579, 
would have been the goth of March, 1580; just as the 
date of Francis Bacon’s christening was the 25th 
January, 1560 (according to Elizabethan notation), 
but 1561, according to modern notation. Somehow 
we have got into the habit of saying “‘ Francis Bacon 
was born in 1561,’ and of counting the lapse of time 
since his birth as from 1561. Somehow also we have 
got into the way of saying ‘‘ Sir Nicholas Bacon died 
in 1579,” whereas, to put it on the same plane as 
Francis’ birth in 1561, the year should be 1580. And 
thus we constantly—but wrongly—say: ‘‘ Francis 
“‘ was 18 when Sir Nicholas died’ ; arriving at that 
conclusion by deducting 1561 from 1579 ; whereas he 
was 19, for we should deduct 1561 from 1580 ; or 1560 
from 1579.* 


*I myself have dropped into this mistake.: See ‘‘ Bacon’s 
Secret Disclosed,” p. 61. 
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The confusion arising from the non-recognition of 
the Elizabethan New Year’s Day is very widespread. 
I notice that Mallet in his ‘‘ Life of Bacon,’ written in 
1740, gives the date of his birth as 22nd January, 1561, 
thus adopting the modern notation for the year, though 
the Elizabethan notation remained in vogue in England 
until 1752 when it was officially changed. 

There is another point of interest in Weever to which 
I should draw attention, where he says that Sir 
Nicholas Bacon is “‘ entombed in S. Paul’s with his two 
wives.’’ His words on this subject are quite clear and 
distinct. Under the name of a place ‘‘ Thornage,”’ at 
p- 812 of his ‘‘ Funeral Monuments,’ 1633, he says :— 

“Three Bacons have at this day their residence at 
“ Culfurth in Suffolke, a goodly house erected by Sir 
“Nicholas Bacon, Knight, the first Baronet, sonne 
“unto that Sir Nicholas Bacon, Knight, Lord Keeper 
“of the great Seale of England ; who for his singular 
““ wisdom and most sound judgment, was right worthily 
““ esteemed one of the two supporters of this kingdom 
“in historie. Who lieth entombed in S. Paul’s with 
“his two wives. Who died An: 1578 (sic). You 
“may read this inscription upon the said Monument. 

“Hic Neolaum ne Baconum conditiun,” &c. 

This passage is not brilliantly accurate, in points 
where we can check it, for he is wrong in the year of 
Sir Nicholas’ death, and the statement that his two 
wives lie entombed with him is contradicted by 
Francis Bacon, who in his will states that, at any rate, 
the second wife, Lady Anne, is buried at St. Michael’s 
Church, St. Alban’s, and that Bacon himself wished to 
be buried there. Lady Anne died in August, 1610, more 
than 30 years after her husband, and it is certainly 
much more likely that the statement of Francis Bacon 
is true than that of Weever. But it is impossible 
to check this by reference to records ; all the registers of 
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St. Michael’s Church prior to 1643 have disappeared, 
and though there are transcripts of these in the Arch- 
deaconry Court of St. Alban’s Abbey from 1572, even 
in the transcript there is a gap from 1600 to 1628, so 
that the place where Lady Anne’s burial would appear 
is lacking. So also for that matter, is the place where 
the burial of Sir Francis himself would be recorded, 
and as I said before, we have no record anywhere of 
his burial, nor account of his funeral. His beautiful 
monument stands in the little St. Michael’s Church, 
but the somewhat curious epitaph on it does not say, 
““ Hic jacit,” ‘‘ here lies,’’ but uses the very unusual 
phrase, “‘ Sic sedebat,”’ ‘‘ thus he used to sit.”’ 

The consideration of Weever’s remark about Sir 
Nicholas’ two wives has made my pen run on some- 
what, but I think what I have said makes one recognise 
that Weever’s statements must not be taken without 
examination, and perhaps though Sir Nicholas Bacon’s 
Monument was in St. Paul’s, his body may be at St. 
Martin’s Church, as our churchwardens’ accounts show. 

We have notices in these accounts, too, of the Earl of 
Essex, that restless and uncontrollable man whose 
career was so brilliant, and so sad. 

““ Paymentes in Midsomer q’ter, 1596. Item 
““payd unto the Apparitor fora prayer booke 
“to be red in the Churche at the Earl of Essex 

“going to Cales.” ‘ xijd. 

“ Itm paid for Ringing the wiijth of Auguste; 

““ being upon Commandement from the Counsell 
“for the good successe that the Earle of Essex 

“and the reste of his followers had at Cales 

“ voyadge.”” eve as iijs. 

Those who still are unwilling to know who the Earl 
of Essex really was, will perhaps be astonished to learn 
that a special prayer book should have been issued to 
pray for him when starting out on his Calais expedition ; 

10* 
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or that the Council should have ordered the bells to be 
rung to celebrate the success of his voyage. No such 
care or compliments were given to other great com- 
manders when they set out on their expeditions or 
when success was achieved. Evidently there was 
somebody influencing the Council in a very high handed 
manner or they would scarcely have shown such respect 
and care for so untried a man as Essex. There were no 
prayer books issued for Howard, or Drake, or Frobisher, 
no peals rung at the overthrow of the Spanish Armada ; 
but the “ good success at Cales voyadge,” forsooth, 
is of supreme interest to the Council. And the bells of 
St. Martin’s were not an honour lightly conferred, or 
easily obtained. There was no knell rung on the 
funeral day of Sir Philip Sidney, he who was accorded 
the most magnificent ceremony in St. Paul’s that 
that Church had ever seen . . there was no knell 
rung at the death of Robert, Lord Leicester, in ’88 ; 
he who had occupied the highest position in the kingdom 
ever held by any subject, and never held by any but 
he: that of Lieutenant-General and Marshal of All 
England. But there was a knell rung “ after ye execu- 
tion of ye Queen of Scots,” and on the very day of the 
execution, too, the 8th of February ; though only ten- 
pence was paid for it ! 

The ringing of bells that went on for the Queen 
herself was very extraordinary, and must have been 
disturbing to those living near, one would think. 
She never went to Windsor, or Richmond, or Green- 
wich, or Hampton, or Wansted,* or anywhere else, but 
the bells rang out upon her going, and rang out again 
on her return ; and the usual payment was viijd. This 
ringing was so faithfully and continuously done that I 
believe there is a more exact record of the Queen’s 
movements in these churchwardens’ accounts than is to 


* The seat of the Earl of Leicester. 
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be found anywhere else. There is recorded her last 
“remove ” from Whitehall to Richmond, on the 2tist 
January, 1602-3 ; but there was no funeral knell rung 
when she returned. There was no knell rung on the 
day of her death, the 24th of March (the last day of the 
year), but instead a “‘ peale’’ for ‘‘ the proclaiming of 
our Kynge.” 

But besides these unpremeditated ringings for the 
Queen when she went on journeys and “ Progresses ” 
there were the regular ringings that took place on 
certain dates. On every 7th of September, Her Majes- 
tys’ birthday, there was an expenditure for ringing. 
And on every 17th of November “ for ringing at ye 
change of Hir Ma"** raign’’ there was a great out- 
pouring of the bells ; as much as-six shillings and the 
labour of six men was given on that occasion, whereas 
the birthday cost only xijd. And there is a curious 
little human touch about the 17th November ringing, 
that is seen in these dry old accounts. It was evidently 
the great function of the year for the bell-ringers, 
when the big sum of six shillings was expended, and 
they earned a shilling apiece ; besides the great interest 
excited in the neighbourhood, and the swelling import- 
ance of the ringers over “‘ Hir Ma“®* change.” The 
last occasion that this was rung was the 17th November, 
1602. When it came round again, in 1603, a greater 
change had taken place and there was no Queen to ring 
for. But the day was associated with much jollifica- 
tion, and stoups of liquor, and singing of rounds and 
catches, and drinking to the Queen’s better health, and 
long life. That all this should stop was indeed a depri- 
vation. We can almost hear the very words of the 
complaint : “‘ Man an’ boy, for the last four and forty 
“‘ year, I ha’ rung the Queene’s change, and drunke 
‘“‘ me a stoup o’ ale to her honour, an’ we ha’ sung our 
“* catches at ‘ Ye Belle.”’ What reason, J prithee, this 
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should now be stayed ? And so, after much wrangling 
a compromise is effected by the churchwardens, and 
we have in the Michaelmas quarter, 1603, the entry of 
an expenditure :— 
““ Item given to the ringers the xvijth November, vjd. 
It is pathetic ! 
GRANVILLE C. CUNINGHAM. 


NOTES ON ROMEO AND JULIET 
AND COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


HE clear duty of Baconians is to let the pure 
milk of the word flow, and so expose the fallacies 
churned by Shaxpurians. 

Francis’ Works have been allowed to remain hidden 
underground long enough. 

In Hazlitt’s Shakespeare Library, Vol. I. (1875) he 
reprints an old poem, Romeus and Juliet, signed Ar. Br., 
The goodly Hystorte of the true and constant love between 
Rhomeo and Julietta, a Novel, which has this further 
Superscription :— 

The goodly History of the true and constant love 
between Romeus and Julietta, which alters the name 
of the lover to that in the poem. A Note appended 
gives William Painter as the author, and the Palace of 
Pleasure as the work. Mr. Collier’s Introduction to the 
1844 edition of the Collection is appended. From this 
I quote :— 

“On the title page of Broke’s poem” (the signature 
Ar. Br. is put down without question to an Arthur 
Broke), ‘‘ the story is said to have been written first in 
Italian by Bandell, as if Broke had versified the 
Novel as he found it in Bandello, but such is by no 


”? 
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means the case. . . . The truth is that Broke’s 
poem reads more like an original work than a transla- 
tion. . . It is a production of singular beauty for 
the time, full of appropriate and graceful imagery. 

Those who have hitherto spoken of Broke’s 
poem have not spoken of it as it deserves, and the 
commentators on Shakespeare seem scarcely to have 
ventured (even if they had formed) an opinion on its 
merits.” 

An important admission from a Shaxpurian ! 

Shaxpurians never venture to approach any point 
that militates against their pre-conceived ideas, it is 
the privilege of bolder Baconians to face and level 
mountains of Difficulties and lay open the Way of 
Truth. Mr. Collier says only three copies of the earliest 
edition of Broke’s poem are known, one at Oxford, in 
Malone’s collection, one in Mr. Huth’s Library (these 
are the most perfect), and another at Cambridge, 
among Capell’s books. 

The question for us is, is 1562, the date given as the 
year Richard Tottell produced the poem first, the 
correct one? This should be carefully investigated. 
Tottell is said to have entered the poem again on the 
books of the Stationer’s Company in 1582, but Mr. 
Collier is at pains to say :— 

“If any such edition were published we ‘have never 
had an opportunity of examining it.”” By any sort of 
juggling could the poem under review be the 1582 
edition? That date would make it the ground- 
work of our Shakespeare’s Play, produced at the 
Curtain 1596, under the direction of Lord Cobham, 
acting then as Lord Chamberlain. Before reading 
Mr. Collier’s encomium I was as much impressed with 
the beauty of the poem as he was, and I consider it the 
work of Francis Bacon. It contains conclusive 
Baconian touches, t.e. :— 
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To THE READER. 
Amid the desert rockes, the mountain beare 
Brings forth unform, unlike herself her yonge; 
Nought else but lumpes of fleshe, withouten heare. 
In tract of time, her often lycking ton 


& 
Gives them such shape, as doth (ere long), delight 
The lookers on.” _ 


In John Spencer’s Things New and Old, or a Store- 
house of Similes, Sentences, Allegories, Apopthegms, 
Adagies, Apologues, Divine, Moral, Politicall, etc., 
published at Sion College, 1658, is the following (p. 264 
Folio). 

“It is said of the Bear that of all the creatures she 
bringeth the most ugly and mishapen whelps, but by 
licking of them, she brings them to a better form, yet 
it is a Bear still. Thus all of us are ugly and deformed 
in our inward man: ’Tis true good breeding, learning, 
living in good Neighbourhood may lick us fair, and put 
us into a better shape, but shall never change our 
nature, without the operation of the blessed Spirit.” 

Montaigne who, as well as Spencer, is a mask for 
Francis, uses the same figure :-— 

“Arts and Sciences are not cast in a mould, but 
rather by little and little formed and shaped by 
often handling and polishing them over; even as 
Beares fashion their young whelps by often licking 
them.”—Book II. Chap. XII., p. 4.] 

The whole of this passage is instructive and Baconian. 

It would help greatly if any reader would send me 
other examples of the Bear simile found in the litera- 
ture of the time. 

Traces of Francis’ pen are found in recurrent 
usages of this idea, ‘‘ Constant in Unconstancte.”’ 


In Romeus and Juliet (Broke’s Poem) occur these 
lines :— 7 
“For Fortune chaungeth more than fickel fantasie ; 
In nothing Fortune constant save in unconstancie.” 
Francis Bacon’s translation of the 104 Psalm has 
this line :— 
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** The Moon so constant in unconstancie.” 


Richard Barnfield has long been pointed out as 

‘more like Shakespeare than any other Elizabethan 
writer.” An anti-Baconian, and literary critic urged 
the fact on my notice. In Barnfield’s Poems we 
find these lines :— 


“* Fortune is full of fresh varietie 
Constant in nothing but inconstancie.” 


W. Jaggard includes the Sonnet: ‘If Music and 
sweet poetrie agree,” and the Ode: “As it fell upon 
a day,” in The Passionate Pilgrim. Mr. Collier advo- 
cates now Shakespeare, and now Barnfield, as the 
author. Barnfield, after 1605, ceased to publish, 
aged 31. 

He is said to have been a member of Grays Inn, 
but his name is not included in the entrances. Thomas 
Watson mentions him : 


“* Great his name, so gentle was his nature.” 


Francis Meres says :— 

“Amongst us best in this kind (Pastoral) are Sir 
Philp Sydney, Master Challoner, Spenser, Stephen 
Gosson, Abraham Fraunce, and Barnfield.” 

Wood wrote this “ great’ name as Barifield, and 
took no notice of Barnfield. The Canonbury estate, 
which Francis leased and where he was living when 
he received the Great Seals, contained a “ Barn 
Field,” this may have suggested the Mask. 

To continue our thread, broken for the moment, we 
find this fable in J. Spencer’s Things New and Old, 
under the title :— 


MAN’s INCONSTANCY. 
“There is a fable how that Inconstancy would needs 
have her picture drawn, but none would undertake it, 
because her face and shape altered so often. But at 
length Time took a pencil in hand, and because he had 
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no other Table to do it upon, he printed her picture 
upon Man. And most true it is that all men and 
women since that time have had too much of her 
resemblance, and too many men have her face to 
the life. They will be religious, and they will not be 
religious, there’s nobody knows what they will be, 
nor what to make of them; they are constant in 
nothing but inconstancy, they have their gales of 
devotion, their breathings of love, one while, at 
another time when the fit is upon them then there’s 
nothing but lumpishness of spirit, and dulness of affec- 
tion, now faithful to their promise, anon, fallen off, 
for one by-respect or other.” 
Shakespeare of course says :— 


“*Swear not by the inconstant moon.” 


And Spencer, like Bacon and Shakespeare, connects 
the moon with inconstancy. 

“The world’s inconstancy, the world’s grand 
impostury, the Flux and reflux of honours and advance- 
ment, how hath the Moon of great men’s honours 
been eclipsed at the Full?” [p. 497]. 

Spencer reiterates in his Apopthegm, 1229 [p. 336], 
what he has already said :-— 

“‘ Think of the world’s instability, and that fortune 
is constant in nothing but inconstancy.” 

To return to Arthur Broke, Wood does not mention 
him at all. He is not entered by Cooper in his Athene 
Cantabrigiensis. Who was he? He is said to have 
been shipwrecked and drowned in 1563. A most 
remarkable writer of a most brilliant poem, the details 
of which Shakespeare has exceedingly closely repro- 
duced in his play, and yet a man who apparently 
published no other work of his own, only a collection 
of Scripture Agreements. 

The following passage occurs in the Introduction 
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to Romeo and Juliet in the Italian translation of the 
Plays: “Romeo and Juliet is perhaps the only one 
woven by Shakespeare on a story only of Love. Every 
scene, every page, exhibits purity of the affections, 
delicacy of heart with ardour of passion, and fervent 
imagination, and a love purely Italian inspired by 
our lovelysky. A noble ecstacy induced by the per- 
fumed air of our open plains in the Springtime of Life.” 
It affords evidence that our poet fulfilled to the utter- 
most all that an Italian critic requires of him, a personal 
knowledge and appreciation of his country. How he 
imagines Shaxpur obtained this he does not venture 
to say.* ‘‘ Shakespeare knew and appreciated,” he 
assures us, “‘ the spirited and splendid form of Italian 
fancy, he had read our Novelists and poets, and it is a 
boast of ours that he has taken not a few of his best 
works from our stories and popular traditions.” He 
gives us the information that in 1470 a Neapolitan 
Novelist wrote a story of two lovers much resembling 
that of Romeo and Juliet, Siena being the seat of the 
incident. 

Joseph Hunter, in his New Illustrations of the Life, 
Studies and Writings of Shakespeare (1845), Vol. II. p. 120, 
points out the statement made by the Nurse [A.1, S.3]: 
“Tis since the earthquake now eleven years, and she 
(Juliet) was weaned.” Hunterspeaks of a shock felt 
in England in 1580, which Knight thinks is the one 
alluded to, and, therefore, dates the play 1591. Hunter 
also speaks of an earthquake that destroyed Ferrara 
in 1570, and of an inscription cut 1571 on St. Stephen’s 
Church, Ferrara, that records the terrible event: 
“The order of towers, places, and temples in this 
inscription corresponds to the order in which they 
occur in the well-known passage in The Tempest.” 


* Bacon in Italy. Bacontana, Vol. X., discusses this 
subject. 
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He insists this is the earthquake meant. ‘Will this 
come in aid,”’ he adds, “‘ of the argument of those who 
contend that Shakespeare must at some period of his 
life have breathed the air of Italy, seen the Italian 
palaces, and witnessed the Italian customs he has so 
accurately exhibited?’ Certainly it will, for my 
strong opinion is that Francis Bacon being in Ferrara 
two days with Montaigne, in 1580, may, therefore, not 
only have experienced the earthquake in Italy, but did 
see the inscription on St. Stephen’s Church (as he 
specially mentions in the Diary, seeing many beautiful 
churches in Ferrara) and that he made use of it in 
Romeo and Juliet and The Tempest. 

Before abandoning the subject of Romeo and Juliet 
I should like to point out the line A. 1, S. 1, which 
opens the Play: 

Samson. Gregory, 0’ my word, we’ll not carry coals, 
meaning they would not submit to an injury, as we 
learn by the way the same expression is used by 
Barnaby Rich in the third of eight Novels imprinted 
by him in London, 1581, and reprinted by The 
Shakespeare Society, 1846. 

Fineo, the lover-hero, finds himself attacked in the 
street by the brother of his beloved Fiamma, who 
gives him to understand that he has offended one who 
would bear no coals.” The Preface provided by the 
Shakespeare Society draws especial notice to this 
(among other resemblances to Shakespeare), under 
these words : 

‘“‘ A remarkable expression, applied in the same 
way as by our great dramatist in his Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

Barnaby Rich, a Moralist in a corrupt time, opens 
out yet another pathway by which Francis Bacon 
spread his dramatic lessons of chastity, morality, and 
general learning. 
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It is not without purpose that we find in the same 
scene, in Romeo and Juliet, Gregory saying: ‘‘ The 
weakest goes to the wall.” The title of a Play of 
Barnaby Rich played by the Lord Oxford’s Company, 
“sundry times.”’ It was printed first 1600, and _illus- 
trated Rich’s novel of Sappho, Duke of Mantona, 
and contained, according to the anonymous Preface 
of the Shakepeare Society’s reprint this line: “ The 
unvalued Sepulchre of Christ.” This is quoted in a long 
passage to afford “‘an instance of the precise mode 
in which Shakespeare uses the word “‘ unvalued ”’ for 
invaluable in Richard III.” and to render the preface- 
writer able to remark: “‘Some portions of the play 
would hardly be unworthy of his pen.” Oh! the 
fallacies of Stratfordians! Barnaby Rich’s second 
story Afolinaris and Silla deals fully with the argu- 
ment of Twelfth Night. 

It seems to me that no one wrote the play upon it, 
but the one who himself wrote the poem. Malone 
enumerates the use of names and incidents in the 
two works, and says : “‘ Several passages of Romeo and 
Juliet appear to have been formed on hints furnished 
by the poem, of which no traces are found, either in 
Paynter’s novel or in Boaistuau, or in the original, 
and several expressions are borrowed from thence 
which will be found in their proper places.’””—Malone’s 
Shakespeare by Boswell, vi., 3 

Only another attempt to rob Shake-Speare of every 
possible originality! If I have succeeded in interest- 
ing any Baconians in this most attractive poem, and 
in inducing them to accept it as a first effort of our 
Immortal Bard in the creation of one of his sweetest 
and most loveable Plays my work is done. Paynter’s 
Novel is dull and matter-of-fact beside it, it isa literal 
translation from Belleforest’s Histoires Tvragiques, 
js dated 1567, and, as I believe preceded Broke’s 
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Poem. The story seems to owe its earliest form to a 
Greek Romance, and to have then passed into 
Italy, where Luigi da Porto was its exponent in 1535. 
Possibly the “‘ Argument” of the story—which Broke 
says : “‘ I saw set forth on Stage with more commenda- 
tion than I can look for,” may allude to an early private 
performance of the play to some of Francis’ own 
personal friends. Twelfth Night was staged first 
as a Court Mask, before it saw the light in a Publick 
Theatre, or House, as it was then called. 

It is amusing to note Hazlitt’s naive remark on a 
statement which is of great interest, and should be 
investigated by some learned Baconian. He tells of 
a fragment of an old Latin Play on this subject in the 
Sloane Museum MS., 1775, and adds: “It is not 
likely to have served Shakespeare!’’ Why not I 
wonder? Hunter, in his New Illustrations, gives 
extracts from this Latin Play, which is worth con- 
sideration, as possibly also by Francis. “‘ It is clearly,” 
says Hunter, “‘ the work of some person whose dramatic 
taste was formed in the school of the Ancients.” Paris 
is a character that finds no place in this play, but a new 
character is introduced Philophilus. ‘‘ It has,” says 
Hunter, ‘‘ beauties of its own,’”’ though he does not 
think it is the play alluded to in the Broke Poem. 
The fallacies manufactured by Stratfordians are 
wonderfully obstructive to their arriving at the Truth. 

Apicia A. LEITH. 


A NOTE ON “ THE COMEDY OF ERRORS.” 


in a little notice inserted by Hazlitt before 

his Story of the Two Brothers of Avignon from 
Goulart’s Admirable and Memorable Histories, 1607, 
in his Shakespeare’s Library. 

He says: ‘“W. W.’s translation of the Mene- 
clunt of Plautus, 1595, supplied Shakespeare with 
the plot, outline, and part of the material for this 
drama. . . . Warner’s version of the Mene- 
cluni though not published till 1595, had been com- 
pleted some time before and handed about among the 
translator’s friends. Probably Shakespeare may have 
seen it in MS.” The italics are mine. The wonderful 
MSS. Shakespeare saw! He probably did see the 
Menecluni, for there is little doubt but that ‘“ our” 
Shake-Speare was the real translator. Hazlitt con- 
tinues: “No early English version, in print or MS. 
of the Amphitrio of Plautus, is known ever to have 
existed, but the same idea is to be found in it.” Gou- 
lart’s story of the twins, marvellously alike, contains 
this sentence, “‘ A reviving of Sostas in Plautus Amph- 
trio.”’ W. Warner is specially known as the author 
of Albion’s England—that most curious book. John 
Sturm at Strasburg encouraged the acting of Plautus 
in his school at which I have shown. 

BaconiAnaA, Vol. VII. p. 85, Francis, asa youth, was 
a visitor. 


2 hee: fallacies of Stratfordians are seen to advantage 


AtcriA A. LEITH. 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND “LOVE’S 
LABOUR’S LOST.” 


CCORDING to the writers of ‘‘ Lives ” of Shake- 
ih speare, the sole purpose of the author of the 
Plays was to provide attractive fare for ‘‘ the 
youths that thunder at a Playhouse and fight for 
bitten apples.” But it is much to be thankful for 
that he was free from the taint of any commercialism. 
Gervinus rightly said that ‘‘ Shakespeare despised the 
million, and Bacon feared, with Phocion, the applause 
of the multitude.” 

It is significant that Shakespeare follows closely the 
observations in Sidney’s “ Apologie for Poetrie”’ 
(1595), as to the real “‘ purpose of playing ”’ where, he 
says, we should see “ all vertues, vices, and passions so 
in their naturall seates, layd to the viewe.”’ It is an 
introduction to the Plays ; the first of which had yet to 
be published. 

Towards the end of the little book, the author 
deplores the degradation of the stage, and the “‘ grosse 
absurdities ” which were then applauded, above which 
Shakespeare soared so majestically. He writes :— 
“ So falleth it out, that hauing indeed no right Comedy, 
in that comicall part of our Tragedy, we haue nothing 
but scurrility, vnwoorthy of any chast eares : or some 
extreame shew of doltishnes, indeed fit to lift vp a 
loude laughter, and nothing els : where the whole tract 
of a Comedy, shoulde be full of delight, as the Tragedy 
shoulde be still maintained, in a well raised admiration. 
But our Comedians thinke there is no delight without 
laughter, which is very wrong, for though laughter 
may come with delight, yet cometh it not of delight : 
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as though delight should be the cause of laughter, but 
well may one thing breed both together : nay, rather in 
themselves, they haue as it were, a kind of contrarietie : 
for delight we scarcely doe, but in things that haue a 
conveniencie to ourselues, or to the generall nature : 
laughter almost euer commeth, of things most dis- 
proportioned to ourselues, and nature. Delight hath 
a joy in it, either permanent or present. Laughter 
hath onely a scornful tickling.” After a discussion of 
those things which cause delight, and which laughter, 
he continues, ‘‘ But I speake to this purpose, that all 
the end of the comicall part, bee not vpon such scorne- 
full matters, as stirreth laughter onely : but mixt with 
it, that delightful teaching which is the end of Poesie. 
And the great fault euen in that point of laughter, and 
forbidden plainely by Aristotle, is, that they styrre 
laughter in sinfull things ; which are rather execrable 
then ridiculous ; or in miserable, which are rather to be 
pittied than scorned. For what is it to make folkes 
gape at a wretched Begger, or a beggerley Clowne ? or 
against lawe of hospitality to jest at straungers, because 
they speake not English so well as wee doe? What do 
we learne, sith it is certaine 


(Nil habet infoelix paupertas durius in se,) 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.— 


But rather a busy louing Courtier. A hartles threa- 
tening Thraso. A_ selfe-wise-seeming schoolemaster. 
An awry-transformed Traueller. These, if we sawe 
walke in stage names, which we play naturally, therein 
were delightfull laughter, and teaching delightfulnes.”’ 

These deficiencies were immediately supplied by 
Shakespeare in ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’’ supposed to 
be the earliest play. We find :— 


Berowne, the “ busy louing Courtier.”’ 
Holofernes, the ‘‘ selfe-wise-seeming schoolemaster.” 
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Armado, an “ awry-transformed Traueller,” and a 

“ threatening Thraso.”’ 
And the characters create both laughter and delight. 

The difficulty, which the Stratfordians have to face, 
is that the date of “‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ is placed 
before the date of publication of Sidney’s masterpiece. 
Furnivall, Brandes and Grant White mention its com- 
position as early as 1588-9, though not published until 
1598 as “A pleasant conceited Comedie ; newly cor- 
rected and augmented.” Sidney died in 1586 and had 
been Governor of Flushing since November, 1584. 
Who was the custodian of the M.S.? Certainly not 
the rustic who, at the time Sidney left England, had 
not come to London. 

There are resemblances between Armado in the 
Play, and Thraso in Terence’s “ Eunuchus.”’ Both 
these bragging soldiers make great display of their 
“familiarity ” with Kings :-— 

Thraso : Undoubtedly it is the case with me, that 
everything I do is a cause for thankfulness. 

Gnatho : Upon my faith, I’ve observed it. 

Thraso : The most mighty king, even, always used 
to give me especial thanks for whatever I did ; but not 
so to others. 

Gnatho : He who has the wit that you have, often by 
his words appropriates to himself the glory that has 
been achieved by the labour of others. 

Thraso : You’ve just hit it—Act III. Sc. 1. 


Brag. Sir, the King is a noble Gentleman and my 
familiar, I doe assure ye very good friend : for what is 
inward between us, let it passe. I doe beseech thee 
remember thy curtesie. I beseech thee apparell thy 
head : and among other importunate and most serious 
designes, and of great import indeed too : but let that 
passe, for I must tell thee it will please his Grace (by 
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the world) sometime to leane vpon my poore shoulder, 
and with his royal finger thus dallie with my excrement. 
By the world I recount no fable; some certaine special 
honours it pleaseth his greatnesse to impart to Armado 
a Souldier, a man of travell, that hath seene the 
world.—Act V. Sc. 1. 


The pedant describes his behaviour as “ vaine, 
ridiculous and thrasonicall.’’ His is, moreover, ready 
with drastic threats towards Costard his rival for the 
love of Jacquenetta :— 

Brag : ‘Dost thou infamonize me among Potentates ? 
Thou shalt die.’”’ There is a very striking parallelism 
between the following passage from ‘‘ Eunuchus” (Act 
III., Sc. 6) and ‘‘ Othello ” (II.—1). 

Chaerea: Am I at liberty to give vent to these 
raptures? O supreme Jupiter ! now assuredly is the 
time for me to meet my death, when I can so well 
endure it: lest my life should sully this ecstacy with 
some disaster. 


If I were now to dye, 
*Twere now to be most happy. For I feare, 
My Soule hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this, 
Succeedes in unknown Fate. 
R. EAGLE. 


ga ee 


BACON’S EXPENSES. 


Bacon, and before 1608, Nicholas Bacon the 

younger, evidenced by their actions that it 
was held to be unwise to let certain estates pass into 
the hands of Francis Bacon without making it impossi- 
ble for him to turn them into money. 

I have already shown that if the reservation existed 
as to Lady Ann’s interest in the Markes estate it did 
not prevent Francis using it as collateral security to 
ensure the continuance of a loan called in. It is not 
fair to the memory of Francis to say that the condi- 
tion had any further object than to enable Lady Ann 
to get her property back ; which she did within six 
months. 

But even in a small matter, such as this, Mr. Smed- 
ley should give us the recorded fact instead of the 
ipse dixit of his learned friend, Mr. Hardy. 

As to the other ‘‘ authenticated fact,’”’ we are referred 
to a glosse in the Calendar of State Papers under date 
1608. If a fact, it is an extraordinary one that a 
sovereign could ever have been fettered by such a 
condition. Certainly it could not possibly fetter 
Francis, unless he were son and heir and successor 
to the Queen. That it did not ever fetter the successor 
to the throne is shown by the making of the Royal 
Grant of the remainder in question in 1608. Nicholas 
Bacon was alive and did not interfere with his £100 
condition, although the remainder was on Francis 
Bacon’s application granted to the trustees of his 
marriage settlement. 

These “‘ facts’ do not support the contention that 


M- SMEDLEY argues that in 1593, Lady Ann 
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the Bacons sought to control Francis in the enjoyment 
of his property for fear he should turn it into money 
and the suggestion is, therefore, unfair to his memory. 

I deny that he strained the monetary resources of 
Lady Ann Bacon. I agree that in 1593 and 1594 he 
borrowed extensively from Anthony, but there is no 
evidence that Anthony was not repaid. I agree 
with Mr. Smedley in the extreme probability of his 
considerable expenditure being in the preparation 
and production of literature. Mr. Smedley does not 
ask me to justify the inference from historical fact 
that the Queen contributed to the support of Francis, 
and at one time deferred or stopped her contributions. 
But at the risk of distressing him and others who 
hesitate to accept the biliteral decipher as true in 
substance and in fact, I must give my reasons. 

On 18th October, 1580, Francis wrote to Lord Bur- 
leigh, who controlled the Queen’s income from large 
estates and public subsidies, and the Queen’s expendi- 
ture, a letter from which I now quote two paragraphs : 

1. “‘ It must be an exceeding comfort and encourage- 
ment to one setting forth and putting myself in way 
towards her Majesty’s service to encounter with an 
example so private and domestical of her Majesty’s 
mae goodness and benignity.”’ 

“And now seeing it hath pleased her Majesty 
to ey knowledge of this my mind and to vouchsafe 
to appropriate me unto her service preventing any 
desert of mine by her princely liberality ; first, I am 
moved to beseech your Lordship to present to her 
Majesty my more than humble thanks therefore.” 
If that is not providing his maintenance, what is it ? 

I believe the cipher story that he was sent to Europe 
in September, 1576 (visited England in 1578) and 
finally returned with Paulet’s despatches in March, 
1578-9. 
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I believe that it was the tragedy of his life, after 
his return, that he had to write and behave as a son of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, because the Queen would not 
openly acknowledge him. But as in 1580 so after- 
wards his applications for help and advancement 
(except loans from Anthony) were always to the Queen. 

Mr. Smedley would be justified, from his point of 
view, in contending that the expenses abroad 1576-9 
were provided by Sir Nicholas. Yet I am sure the 
contrary was the case. Sir Nicholas did not even 
provide for him in his will. It was not his affair. 

When Francis went abroad again in 1581-2 Sir 
Nicholas was dead. The letter of Sir Thomas Bodley, 
Gentleman Usher to the Queen’s private apartments, 
exhorted him to study the arts of states and Govern- 
ments. Bodley was the intermediary through whom 
Francis was supplied with money by certain 
“ friends.” —(Letter written December, 1582.) 

The letter of 1591-2, in which Burleigh was styled 
“the second founder of my poor estate,’ imports 
that the Queen was the first founder. She may have 
declined to meet his increasing monetary needs ; and 
I think the phrase “ And if your Lordship will not 
carry me on,” meant that if Francis could not be pro- 
vided with funds from the treasury or some appoint- 
ment of sufficient revenue, then he would become a 
sorry bookmaker, which could only mean that he 
would write books for a living. This boldness was 
intended to impress the Queen with the fear that he 
might do something derogatory to his royal birth. 
The difficulty continued during the years of his dis- 
grace 1593 and 1594. The Queen naturally hesitated 
to let him take an office under the State, and yet 
would not provide money for his needs. 

His disgrace with the Queen really culminated on 
7th. March, 1592-3, when his opposition to a treble 
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subsidy caused her to forbid him the Court. Here 
was her son pressing her for more money and yet 
opposing her own needs in Parliament. 

If she did not seek to bring him to heel by refusing 
funds I do not know Queen Elizabeth. Harvey who 
had lent Francis {600 against his Star Chamber 
reversion, became alarmed and, in April, called in his 
money. 

That difficulty was overcome by giving the collateral 
security of the Markes estate. In September, Anthony 
lent Francis £200 and various small sums in September 
and October. In January, 1593-4, Francis, for the 
first time in his career, appeared as counsel for private 
clients, his doing so causing a great flutter amongst 
the judges and statesmen, a condition inconsistent 
with the Nicholas Bacon parentage assumption. 

He pawned his plate with Cooke, and the number 
of quartos of plays and other publications now claimed 
as of his authorship printed in 1594 was exceptional. 
In July he borrowed another {100 from Anthony 
and went North. The Queen offered him money 
to work as one of the counsel in the important Lopez 
treason case, but he replied that it was impossible, 
although he was only at Huntingdon. Did she fear 
his going to Scotland? On a like occasion she had 
sent to bring her other son Essex back to her. Francis 
proceeded to Cambridge and received his degree of 
M.A. at a special congregation—the usual exercises 
and ceremonies being dispensed with. (Important 
young man this!) He returns to London, visits 
Gorhambury and stays Lady Ann from writing to 
Burleigh. He took up the Lopez examination business. 
In September he wrote that the wheel was now going. 
About that time he borrowed another £150, and in 
October, admitted to Anthony that his total indebted- 
ness was {650. The following January he wrote 
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Anthony that he should go abroad. On 21st March, 
1594-5, writing to Burleigh, he referred to his private 
estate, “which hath been bettered only by yourself 
(the Queen except) and not by any other in matter of 
importance.” By June a letter to the Lord Keeper 
shows that Francis was then in the Queen’s service 
once more. In the autumn Essex gave him land to 
the value of £1,800, and the Queen extended his lease 
of Twickenham Lodge. I expect the Queen also gave 
him money, for we hear no more of Anthony’s loans, 
which must have been repaid. Evidently, they were 
not ‘‘ matter of importance.” 

I think the historical evidence justifies the conclusion 
that from 1579 until the estrangement in 1592-3 
Francis was supported financially by the Queen; 
that the quarrel resulted in a refusal of the extensive 
funds Francis needed, and may, in 1594, have gone to 
the extent of a cutting off of all supplies. 

The small borrowings in January, March and April, 
1594, considerably support this inference. 

PARKER WOODWARD. 


NOTES ON ‘‘BACON’S EXPENSES,”’* 


R. WOODWARD contends “that if the 

M reservation existed as to Lady Ann’s interest 

in the Marks Estate, it did not prevent 

Francis using it as a collateral security to ensure 
the continuance of a loan called in.” 

It may be useful to set out what is known about 
Bacon’s connection with this Estate. It was situated 
in Essex and with other property including the Red 
Lion Inn at Romford was vested in Lady Ann Bacon. 
How she came by it I have been unable to trace, but 
as Gildea Hall, the residence of her father was situated 
close to Romford, it probably formed part of her dowry 
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provided by Sir Anthony Cook, or it may have come 
to her on his death. There is no evidence that it 
belonged to Sir Nicholas Bacon. At any rate, in 1584 
it was entirely under Lady Ann’s control. By deed 
dated 5th January, 1584 (26 Elizabeth) she voluntarily 
assigned the Marks estate, the Red Lion Inn and 
other property at Romford, to Francis, reserving 
to herself the right to take back at any time the premises 
assigned on payment of ten shillings. From the 
date of this deed, Francis would enter into enjoyment. 
of the income produced by these properties. 

So Mr. Woodward is mistaken when he says that the 
condition had not any further object than to enable 
Lady Ann to get her property back which she did 
within six months. 

On the 26th of April, 1591, Francis executed a 
mortgage of the Marks Estate to George Harvey to 
secure a loan of £1,300* This loan was repaid on the 
Ist of May, 1592, but on the following day the money 
was again advanced,f and again repaid, 18th June, 
1594- 

There is a letter from Harvey to Anthony Bacon, 
dated 24th February, 1593 (Lambeth MSS., 648, 94), 
in which he is asking for £32 ros. due on the 31st of 
January, from Francis to whom he had at Anthony’s 
request given a fortnight’s grace for payment. This 
amount would, at 5 per cent. per annum, be a half- 
year’s interest on {1,300 which was the amount of 
the mortgage on the Marks Estate. 

Mr. Woodward has not, as he states, shown that 
Lady Ann’s reservation did not prevent Francis from 
using the Estate asa collateral security. It wasnever 
soused. Itisclear that Lady Ann Bacon must in some 
way have acquiesced in these charges. It would be 


* Record Office, 34 Elizabeth, Part I., No. 1245. 
¢ Close Rolls, 1453. 
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sufficient if she had agreed with Harvey that she 
would not exercise her right of preemption to his 
detriment. When Anthony’s letter of the 16th of 
April, 1593, was written Francis Bacon’s interest 
in the Marks Estate was, and had long been 
under mortgage to Harvey for {1,300. Anthony 
sought Lady Ann ‘to bestow the whole interest 
in Marks on Francis.” He goes on to express 
the fear that failing this his “‘ brother will be put to 
a very shrewd plunge, either to forfeit his reversion 
to Harvey or else to undersell it very much.” Lady 
Ann was only prepared to do this on condition that 
Francis should not have the handling of the proceeds 
of sale, but that they should be paid over to her, that 
Francis should provide her with a list of his debts, 
and that she should discharge them. Her fear was 
that if she consented, Marks might be sold, and the 
debts or some of them remain undischarged. That 
it was a sale and not a mortgage which was contem- 
plated at this time is evident from Lady Ann’s 
remark to Anthony :—“ Besides your brother told me 
before you, twice then, that he intended not to part 
with Markes.”’ 

Francis would not agree to Lady Ann’s condition 
as to the disposal of the proceeds of sale. What 
was the fate of the negotiations cannot be found, 
but apparently they fell through, for the loan 
from Harvey was repaid on the 15th of June, 1594, 
and so far as can be traced from the documents, the 
property was unencumbered until the 18th of May 
of the following year, when it was again mortgaged 
to Harvey for £1,300. This loan was repaid on the 
16th of November, 1595.* 


There isa letter, however, from Anthony Bacon to 


* 37 Elizabeth, Part 22. 
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Lady Ann dated 6th September, 1593,* in which Anthony 
refers to his sale of the Barly Estate to Alderman 
Spencer. After stating that the documents had been 
acknowledged before a Master in Chancery, he says : 


*«So that now nothing resteth but my brother Bacon’s joining 
which being done, the Alderman is bound to pay me immedi- 
ately £1,500 more besides the {1,400 he hath already 
delivered; but if my brother make difficulty, I am not to 
receive it till the end of next term at which time likewise 
he is to pay*me the other £500, which makes in all £3,400 
whereof I am to pay {£1,300 to Mr. Trott who most friendly 
and kindly, hath promised me to lend it my brother for the 
receiving of Marks out of Mr. Harvie’s hands.” 


“Brother Bacon”’ is Sir Nicholas Bacon for there is 
a letter drafted by Francis from Anthony dated 28th, 
1593, to Sir Nicholas asking him to join with Anthony 
and Francis in the sale. A letter from Francis to 
Alderman Spencer dated 22nd November, indicates 
that the purchase was not then completed. As 
Harvey was not paid off until the 15th of June, 
1594, it would appear that Sir Nicholas did 
make difficulty and the transaction was not 
carried through until that date. The inference is that 
Trott found the money to discharge Harvey’s mort- 
gage, but that Harvey again lent the amount on the 
18th of May, 1595, to enable Francis to repay Trott, 
and this loan from Harvey was discharged on the 16th 
of November, 1595, but from what source so far no 
information has been found. There all trace, which 
has so far come to light, of the fate of the Marks 
Estate ends. 

I cannot find that Harvey had a charge on Bacon’s 
reversion of the clerkship of the Star Chamber. When 
Anthony uses the expression: “either to forfeit his 
reversion to Harvey,’ Spedding in a note says: 


* Lambeth MSS. 649-210. *» 
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“Meaning the reversion of the Clerkship of the Star 
Chamber ;”’ but he did not apparently know that 
Bacon’s reversion of the Marks Estate was then charged 
to Harvey. 

The point which I made with reference to the note 
on the document of 31st January, 1608, is this, that 
after the record of the right of preemption retained 
by Sir Nicholas Bacon, these words are added 
by way of explanation :—“ This was apparently 
done to prevent the said Sir Francis to dispose 
of the said land, which otherwise by law he 
might have done.” The words speak for themselves, 
and warrant my conclusion. - 

That in 1608 Nicholas Bacon did not interfere 
when the remainder was vested in the trustees of his 
brother’s marriage settlement does not support Mr. 
Woodward’s contention, but is consistent with the note 
in question as to the object of the condition. If the 
properties were vested in trustees, Bacon’s power of 
disposing of them by sale would be effectually barred. 

I stated recorded facts, and did not rely on the ipse 
dixit of Mr. Harold Hardy. I gave him the credit 
of unearthing the documents, namely the deeds 
of 5th January, 1586, and 31st January, 1608. To 
these I now add the Mortgages to Harvey, and the 
Recognizances to Otley or to Harvey mentioned in 
this article. 

Mr. Parker Woodward writes :—‘I deny that he 
strained the monetary resources of Lady Ann 
Bacon.” 

It is beyond question that Lady Ann’s resources 
were strained as early as 1589 for Captain Allen, after 
visiting her at Gorhambury in a letter to Anthony 
Bacon dated 17th August, 1589, says :— 


“Upon my arrival at Godombery, my Lady used me cour- 
teously until such time I began to move her for Mr. Lawson ; 
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and to say the truth for yourself ; being so much transported 
with your abode there that she let not to say that you are a 
traitor to God and to your country ; you have undone her ; 
you seek her death ; and when you have that you seek for, you 
shall have but a hundred pounds more than you have now.” 


and further on :— 


“also, saith her jewels be spent for you and that she 
borrowed the last money of seven several persons.”’ 


The letter of 16th April, 1593, from Anthony Bacon 
to his mother referred to on page 105 of BACONIANA 
for January last, in which he described her “as a 
wise and kind mother to us both” refers to a 
“motherly offer she had made to Francis,” which was 
that to help him out of debt you (i.e., she) would be 
content to bestow the whole interest in Marks upon 
him.” This brought an answer from Lady Ann Bacon, 


written on the following day in which she says :— 
““T have been too ready for you both till nothing is left.” 


That sentence alone justifies my statement. But she 
emphasizes the point. After complaining that Francis 
retained “that bloody Percy” in his employ, she 
adds :— 


“ Surely I am utterly discouraged, and make a conscience 
further to undo myself to maintain such wretches as he is.”’ 


The postscript, to the contents of which I have al- 
ready referred, to this letter is of importance in con- 
sidering the relations of Lady Ann and Francis. 
In it she writes: 


“If your brother desire a release to Mr. Harvey, let him 
so require it himself, and but upon this condition by his own 
hand and bond, I will not ; that is, that he make and give me 
a true note of all his debts, and leave to me the whole order 
and receipt of all his money for his land to Harvey, and the 
just payment of all his debts thereby. And by the mercy 
and grace of God it shall be performed by me to his quiet 
discharge without cumbering him and to his credit.” 
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In a subsequent letter she writes :— 


““My plain proposition was and is to do him good... . 
I did desire only to receive the money to discharge his debts 
indeed ; and dare not trust such his riotous men with the 
dealing withal. I am sure no preacher, nor lawyer, nor 
friend would have misliked this my doing for his good and my 
better satisfying.” 


Then she continues :— 


“He perceives my good meaning by this and before, too- 
But Percie had winded him. God bless my son. What he 
would have me do and when for his own good, as I now write, 
let him return plain answer by Fynch. He was his father’s 
first choice, and God will supply if he will trust in Him and 
call upon (him) in truth of heart, which God grant to mother 
and sons.” 


There is further evidence, that Lady Ann had been 
assisting Francis in a large way, in a letter he writes 
to her, dated October 4th, 1593. He is asking her 
for a hundred pounds and as to repayment says :— 

“Specially your ladyship of your goodness being content 


it be repaid out of Mr. Boldroe’s debt, which it pleased you 
to bestow upon me.” 


As Anthony was to become security for Francis 
for this advance of a hundred pounds, I think the 
natural inference is that Lady Ann was borrowing 
it for the latter. She had apparently already assigned 
to Francis a debt due to her by a Mr. Boldroe which 
certainly was in excess of the amount of the advance 
now sought. This transaction further supports my 
statement that Francis had strained the monetary 
resources of Lady Ann Bacon. 

There is yet another letter of Francis to Lady Ann 
dated February 14th, 1593 (t.e., the February fol- 
lowing October, 1593), which throws light upon their 
relations. It appears that after the death of the 
Lord Keeper, the furniture which was in York House 
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was stored in the custody of Bacon’s cousin Kempe. 
In this letter Francis writes :— 


“‘ Further, if your Ladyship withdraw any implements of 
house from thence, which I take it were such as served in 
York House, your Ladyship had ever an intention they 
should be bestowed of Markes or Twicknam and indeed I 
want them and find how costly the buying of new is. Whereof 
I do but remember your Ladyship ; for I am fain,as they 
say, between Gray’s Inn and Twicknam to rob Peter and pay 
Paul, and to remove my stuff to and fro, which is chargeable 
and hurteth the stuff. And therefore, Madam, they would 
do wondrous well if you thought so good; and if your Ladyship 
would give me leave to see what I want, the rest may remain 
where it shall please you. But herein I refer myself to your 
Ladyship’s good pleasure. 

“* Besides my cousin hath in custody my residue of plate, 
which, if your Ladyship take all out of his hands, I pray let 
me receive.” 


Further evidence of Bacon’s economy in providing 
furniture will be found in the postcript of his letter, 
dated June oth, 1594, to his mother. He writes :— 

“In which respect because carriage of stuff to and fro 
spoileth it, I shall be glad of that light bed of striped stuff 
which your Ladyship hath if you have not otherwise disposed 
of it.” 

There are several deductions to be made from the 
foregoing extracts. First, Bacon’s resources were so 
limited that when he resided at Twickenham Lodge, 
the lease of which was held by Edward Bacon, he had 
not the means wherewith to furnish it properly, and 
when he went to stay there he had to cart some of his 
furniture down from Gray’s Inn and bring it back on 
his return. He does not therefore appear to have 
been extravagant in his personal expenditure. Secondly, 
there is a sort of claim on or interest in the York 
House furniture implied. This almost goes to the 
extent of his saying :—‘‘ If you do not require them, 
I need them and am entitled to them.” Thirdly, the 
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reference to “‘ my residue of plate” is curious. Appar- 
ently Francis was entitled to part of the plate which 
had been in use at York House, subject to some 
sort of control by Lady Ann. I cannot find that 
Francis pledged his plate to Cooke, whoever that may 
be. The general effect of all these transactions is to 
increase the wonder as to how Bacon applied all the 
money he had borrowed and raised up to this time. 

Mr. Parker Woodward’s contention is that up to 
1593, Francis was not in straightened circumstances, 
that he was in enjoyment of an ample income from 
the Queen paid through Burghley up to the date when 
by his speech on the subsidies he displeased her. The 
historical facts are against this contention. 

There is evidence that in 1590 Bacon was borrowing 
on usurous conditions. On the 14th of January in 
that year he entered into a recognisance to Thomas 
Otley, a leather seller, of London, to pay him £500 
with this condition attached to it—that if he paid 
£357 Ios. on or before the 16th of December following, 
the bond should be null and void. On the 7th of 
November, 1590, he entered into asimilar document to 
George Harvey, of College Row, Essex, for {£400 
with the condition that if £200 were paid by 24th of 
March, 1592, it should be null and void. Then there 
is the loan of £1,300from Harvey, on the 25th of April, 
1591. It is a justifiable deduction from Lady Ann’s 
stipulation in April, 1593, that she should have a list 
of the debts of Francis that there were other debts. 
The borrowings from Anthony to which Mr. Woodward 
refers were after this date and were a comparatively 
small proportion of the total. Francis did not admit 
to Anthony on the 4th of October, 1594, that his total 
indebtedness was £650, but he acknowledged that 
£650 was due from him to Anthony at that date. 

Mr. Parker Woodward bases his suggestion, that 
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the Queen was supporting Francis through Lord 
Burghley, mainly on the letter of the 18th of October, 
1580. In my opinion that letter affords no justification 
for that theory. i 

Francis had approached Lord Burghley and laid 
before him some project which he was desirous of 
carrying out. He had fully explained the matter in 
conversation, and on the 16th of September, 1580, he 
followed it up in two letters* one to his aunt Mildred, 
in which he refers to his proposals to Lord Burghley 
and solicits her to use her influence with ker husband 
in support of them, the other to Lord Burghley, 
referring to the conversation in which he had 
obtained a promise from his Lordship that he would 
tender the suit to the Queen. In this letter no mention 
is made of what was the object of the suit, but it 
was one which required an apology. Bacon describes 
it as ‘‘ rare and unaccustomed,” as one of which the 
Queen could have had no experience, but he relies 
for obtaining her assent to it on the recommendation 
of one so great and so good as his Lordship. Spedding 
says he can throw no light on what this suit was. 
A suggestion as to its object will be found in “ The 
Mystery of Francis Bacon,” pages 66 to 81. Spedding 
comments, “‘ The Queen, who though slow to bestow 
favours, was careful always to encourage hopes, 
entertained the motion graciously and returned a 
favourable answer.”’ Burghley related this to Francis, 
who returned his thanks in a letter, dated the 18th of 
October, 1580, from which Mr. Woodward quotes. 

From a letter written by Francis to Sir Francis 
Walsingham, on the 25th of October, 1584, it is known 
that the suit was still being actively urged, but 
without result. “I think the objection of my years,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ will wear out with the length of my suit.” 

*See Baconiana, III. Series, Vol. IX.— page 13. 
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This suit was only finally abandoned in Bacon’s 
letter to Burghley, the date of which is approximately 
fixed by the expression it contains :—‘‘ I wax some- 
what ancient, one and thirty years is a great deal 
of sand in the hour glass.” 

To return to the letter of the 18th of October, 
1580. Bacon, after expressing satisfaction at 
Burghley’s relation of her Majesty’s gracious opinion 
and meaning towards him, says :— 


“It must be an exceeding comfort and encouragement to me 
setting forth and putting myself in way towards her Majesty’s 
service, to encounter with an example so private and domestical 
of her Majesty’s gracious goodness and benignity ; being 
made good and verified in my father so far forth as it extendeth 
to his posterity, accepting them as commended, by his service, 
during the non-age as I may term it, of their own desserts. 
I, for my part, am well content that I take least part either 
of his abilities of mind or of his worldly advancements, both 
which he held and received, the one of the gift of God immedi- 
ate, the other of her Majesty’s gift: yet in the earnest and 
loyal affection which he bare to her Majesty’s service, I 
trust my portion shall not be with the least nor in proportion 
with my youngest birth. For, methinks his precedent 
should be a silent charge upon his blessing unto us all, in our 
degrees, to follow him afar off, and to dedicate unto her 
Majesty’s service, both the use and spending of our lives. 
True it is I must needs acknowledge myself prepared and 
furnished thereunto with nothing but a multitude of 
lacks and imperfections. But calling to mind how diversly 
and in what particular providence God hath declared 
himself to tender the estate of her Majesty’s affairs, I 
conceive and gather hope, that those whom he hath in 
a manner pressed for her Majesty’s service, by working 
and imprinting in them a single and zealous mind 
to bestow their days therein, He will see them accordingly 
appointed of sufficiency convenient for the rank and standing 
where they shall be employed ; so as under this her Majesty’s 
blessing, I trust to receive a larger allowance of God’s graces. 
As I may hope for these, so I cam assure and promise for 
my endeavour that it shall not be in fault; but what diligence 
can entitle me unto that I doubt not to recover, And now 
seeing it hath pleased her Majesty to take knowledge of this 
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my mind and to vouchsafe to appropriate me unto her service 
preventing any dessert of mine with her princely liberality ; 
first I am moved to beseech your Lordship to present to 
her Majesty my more than most humble thanks therefore 
and withal having regard to mine own unworthiness to receive 
such favour and to the small possibility in me to answer what 
her Majesty conceiveth, I am moved to become a most humble 
suitor unto her Majesty that this benefit also may be affixed 
unto the other, &c., &c.” 


And then he proceeds to ask, in the same high 
flowing style, as the further “‘ benefit’ that the Queen 
shall correct him where necessary. 

The sentences Mr. Woodward relies on are here 
printed in italics, and when he asks :—“ If that is not 
providing his maintenance, what is it?” the reply 
must be that, having regard to the context, the words 
cannot bear that construction. 

The letter was evidently written with the intention 
that Burghley should showit to the Queen, and it was 
intended to flatter her vanity. But year after year 
passed, and the suit was never granted, notwithstand- 
ing the favourable manner in which it was at first 
received. ‘‘ To vouchsafe to appropriate me to her 
service, preventing any desert of mine with her princely. 
liberality,” is a grandiloquent way of acknowledging the 
promise or rather the intimation that she was disposed 
to grant the suit and init appropriate him to her service, 
his lack of desert being supplied by the princely libera- 
lity of her nature. There is no question of pounds, 
shillings and pence involved in this courtly phrase. 
And let it once more be remembered, the suit was never 
granted and the princely liberality was never exercised. 

If confirmation be required that this view is the 
correct one, it will be found in Bacon’s letter to the 
Queen, written in May, 1593. It commences :— 

“Remembering that your Majesty has been gracious to me 
in countenancing me, and conferring upon me the reversion 
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of a good place, and perceiving your Majesty had taken some 
displeasure towards me, both these were arguments to move 
me to offer unto your Majesty my service to the end to have 
means to deserve your benefit and to repair my error.” 


Here will be found the extent of the favours he had 
received from the Queen. She had countenanced him 
and conferred on him the reversion of the Clerkship of 
Star Chamber. That is all. 

This much is manifest that in January, 1584, Lady 
Ann Bacon provided Francis with a substantial income, 
derived from an estate and properties which evidently 
passed to her as a member of the Cooke family. 

I cannot trace the slightest evidence, nor does Mr. 
Woodward advance any, supporting the suggestion 
that when Burghley was referred to as ‘‘ the second 
founder of my poor estate,” Bacon was reserving the 
place of first founder for the Queen. Such a view 
is not in the picture. Nor is it possible that Francis 
when he threatened to become a sorry bookmaker, 
intended to imply that he would write books for a 
living. That is still more out of the picture. The 
context in which he announces his determination to sell 
the inheritance that he has, and purchase some lease 
of quick revenue, or some office of gain that shall be 
executed by deputy, and so leave him free from the 
care of providing for his maintenance, expressly 
excludes it. 

Mr. Woodward’s remark on Bacon’s first appearance 
as counsel in a private cause is not justified by the 
facts. He says:—‘‘his doing so causing a great 
flutter amongst the judges and statesmen, a condition 
inconsistent with the Nicholas Bacon parentage 
assumption.” 

When the candidature for the office of Attorney 
General was in progress, the strongest point against 
Bacon’s pretensions was his lack of experience. His 
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opponents urged that “ he had never entered the place 
of battle,” that he had never pleaded in court. In 
order to meet this objection a brief was obtained for 
him, and on the 25th of January, 1593-4, he made his 
first pleading in the King’s Bench. He wasso success- 
ful, Anthony writes to his mother in a latter dated 
the 8th of February, that Burghley sent his Secretary 
to congratulate him and to ask for a note of his case 
and the chief points of his pleading, so that he might 
report it where it would do him most good. He had 
another case in the same Court on the 5th of February, 
and on the ninth he appeared in the Exchequer Cham- 
ber, before the two Lord Chief Justices and other 
Judges. Henry Gosnold, a young lawyer of Gray’s Inn, 
a friend of Anthony’s, writes to him with an account 
of the hearing. There was no flutter for the Lord 
Keeper and Lord Treasurer, who were entitled to sit on 
the bench, were not present. Gosnold says :— 
“That Mr. Francis Bacon retains his reputation 
gained is not strange to any that knows him. That 
he hath increased it is not incredible. The absence of 
the Lord’s that were looked for was recompensed 
with a presence of learned Judges, and seemed an 
assembly rather capable than honourable. The respect 
they gave him, although it was extraordinary, was 
well noted, but not envied. The attention of the 
rest springing from an experience of good and an 
expectation of better, could not be better. His argu- 
ment, contracted by the time, seemed a bataille serrée, 
as hard to be discovered as conquered. The unusual 
words with which he had bespangled his speech, were 
rather gracious for their propriety than strange for 
their novelty, and like to serve both for occasions to 
report and means to remember his argument. Certain 
sentences of his, somewhat obscure, and as it were 
presuming upon their capacities, will, I fear, make 
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some of them rather admire than commend him.” 

The foregoing is all that has come down of Bacon’s 
first pleadings. There was no flutter among the 
statesmen, and it was Bacon’s unconventional method 
of pleading which astonished the judges. All this 
was what might have been expected from one who was 
described by a contemporary as “a prodigy of parts 
he must be who was begot by wise Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
born of the accomplished Mrs. Ann Cooke.” It was 
certainly not inconsistent with that parentage. 

The production of a number of quartosof plays and 
such publications, did not tax Bacon’s financial 
resources. They mighteven have paid their way. The 
works for the publishing of which he was borrowing 
money were of a very different calibre. 

Mr. Woodward is convinced that Sir Nicholas Bacon 
did not supply the funds for the expenses of Francis 
when he visited the Continent from 1576 to 1579, and 
adds :—‘‘ Sir Nicholas did not even provide for him in 
his will. It was not his affair.” As to the source 
from which the expenses were defrayed there is no 
evidence, but Mr. Harold Hardy has recently dis- 
covered, at the Record office, the letters patent dated 
30th June, 1576, reciting the license granted to Francis 
to travel on the Continent for three years. The 
text of the letters patent is given on pages 132-133 
of this number of Baconrana. It will be observed 
that the license was granted jointly to Edward 
Bacon and Francis Bacon, who shared _ the 
provision of servants, horses and money for the 
journey. The natural inference is that they were 
provided by Sir Nicholas Bacon, whose pecuniary 
position would certainly enable him to provide for 
his sons. 

Nothing in Bodley’s letter justifies the assumption 
that the Queen was supplying Francis with funds. 
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Bodley sends him £30 and states that he would have 
sent a greater sum but that his extraordinary charge 
that year had utterly unfurnished him. Concluding 
he asks for information as to Francis’ progress and 
promises ‘‘I will make you as liberal a return from 
myself and your friends here as I shall be able.” 
This is not consistent with the hypothesis that Bodley 
was the Queen’s agent in supporting Francis. Here 
as elsewhere Mr. Woodward lets his anxiety to 
substantiate the cypher story obscure his appreciation 
of the fact that onaccount of his supreme intellectual 
qualities Francis was ‘‘ the observed of all observers.” 
He had long been the observation of wise men and 
was now the wonder of all. 

The knowledge of Bacon’s visit to Europe in 1576, 
and his return to England, cannot be placed to the 
credit of the cipher story. Historical evidence as to 
these was public property two hundred and fifty years 
before the cipher story was dreamt of. 

It is a mistake to say that the Lord Keeper made no 
provision for Francis in his will. The full text of that will 
is given on pages 181-4 of this number of BACONIANA. 
The testator after leaving to his wife, Lady Ann Bacon, 
all his interest in York House, in consideration of which, 
and of such assurances of manor lands and tenements as 
he had already assured to her, and for all loves that 
had been between them, continues :—‘‘I desire her 
to see to the well bringing up of my two sons, Anthony 
and Francis, that are now left poor orphans without a 
father.” Apparently he considered the bringing up 
of Francis was the affair of himself and his wife. He 
leaves to Anthony, if he arrives at the age of 24, half 
of all the household stuff that may remain at Gorham- 
bury at the time of his death (except the plate, tent 
and pavilion), but if Anthony dies before reaching that 
age the bequest is made to Francis. He proceeds to 
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bequeath certain estates in the Counties of Hertford 
and Middlesex to Anthony, providing that if he dies 
without leaving male heirs :—“‘ Francis, my son, shall 
have, hold, occupy, and enjoy the said woods, farm, and 
other the premises before bequeathed to the said 
Anthonie, to him the said Francis his executors 

and assigns for ever.” When providing for a release 
~ in law of Lady Anne’s dower rights in certain manors, 
lands, tenements and hereditaments, he speaks of 
“my sonnes Nicholas, Nathaniell, Edwarde, Anthonie 
and Franncis.’”’ There are bequests to Nicholas; one 
of two hundred pounds to Nathaniel towards the 
building of a house at Stifkey ; but to Edward, his 
youngest son by the first marriage, he leaves neither 
money, horses, land nor goods, nor even any reversion. 

Rawley, in that most unsatisfactory life of Bacon, 
which was published in 1657, states he had heard of 
knowing persons that his father the Lord Keeper had 
collected a considerable sum of money, which he had 
separated with the intention of buying land to provide 
an income for his son, ‘“‘ who though he was the youngest 
in years, yet he was not the lowest in his father’s 
affection (Lady Ann speaks of Francis as being his 
father’s first choice), but the purchase being un- 
accomplished at his father’s death, Francis received no 
greater share “ than his single part and portion of the 
money dividable amongst five brethren.” It is certain 
that under the will of Sir Nicholas, on the death of 
Anthony, Francis inherited Gorhambury and _ its 
contents. If Rawley is to be believed, the Queen did 
not provide funds for Francis, for he states :—‘*‘ Though 
she cheered him much with the bounty of her 
countenance, yet she never cheered him with the 
bounty of her hand.” 

I am not attacking the cypher story of Bacon’s 
birth. It may or may not be true. But I contend 
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that the support which Mr. Woodward has endea- 
voured to advance for it from historical evidence has 
failed at every point. : 

For the purpose of my contention Bacon’s parentage 
is immaterial. Whether he was the son of the Queen 
and Leicester or of Sir Nicholas and Lady Bacon he was 
the greatest genius the world has produced. He was 
raising money wherever he could from his earliest 
years, and yet he stated that he was neither prodigal, nor 
slothful. I believe that in 1580 he had conceived the 
idea of giving his country a language and a literature 
worthy of it. This was the dominating purpose of his 
life. He endeavoured through Burghley to obtain the 
support of the Queen to his great scheme to this end 
as the first step towards the advancement of learning, 
but failed in his endeavour. He, and he only, could 
realise the transcendent importance of this scheme in 
building up the future greatness of England. The task 
‘was gigantic, but he scorned obstacles and difficulties. 
From Lady Ann Bacon, Anthony, Lord Burghley and 
everyone that came in his way he sought financial aid. 
He was magnificently unselfish. His lands, reversions, 
and everything he possessed he was prepared to sacrifice 
to achieve his object. He went further in his abandon- 
ment. He risked liberty, character, and honour, and 
he won! His daring in incurring financial obligations 
to confer this. inestimable boon upon his country 
was surpassed by his daring in intellectual matters. 
He had such a thorough appreciation of his intellectual 
supremacy that he was prepared to hide his personality, 
confident that as the fruits of his genius advanced the 
culture and mental power of his countrymen, the hidden 
source—his great intellect—which had brought into 
existence this result must be manifest, and his fame be 
revealed. His confidence was just. ‘ From the day of 
his death his fame has been constantly and steadily 
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progressive ; and we have no doubt that his name will 
be named with reverence to the latest ages and to the 
remotest ends of the civilised world.” 
I do not plead guilty when Mr. Parker Woodward 
charges me with being unfair to Bacon’s memory. 
WILLIAM T. SMEDLEY. 


ne es nee 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘“‘ BACONIANA.” 

S1r,—About a year ago Mr. W. Robertson, M.A., of Edin- 
burgh, published (Harrap and Co., 3s. 6d.) a new anthology 
of sonnets entitled, ‘‘ The Golden Book of English Sonnets,”’ 
and it may interest your readers to learn that at page 24 
he has inserted a sonnet by that voluminous pamphleteer and 
playwright, Robert Greene (1560-1592), who called Shake- 
speare ‘‘ an upstart crow,”’ and who wrote “Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay,” ‘“‘ George-a-Greene,’’ and other comedies— 
and that on the following page, facing Greene’s composition, Mr. 
Robertson has inserted the sonnet by Francis Bacon, beginning 
‘‘ Seated between the old world and the new.’’ This sonnet, 
it will be remembered, formed part of a Masque written by 
Bacon about the year 1594, and no one (not even Spedding) 
has ever questioned its being his work. On pages 11-20 of 
the anthology are printed what the editor apparently con- 
siders the ten finest sonnets by Shakespeare, and readers 
will do well to compare them with that by Francis Bacon. 
Also on page 23 will be found a sonnet by Thomas Lodge 
(1556-1625) who was a friend of Robert Greene and collabo- 
rated with him on several of his plays ; and on pages 21 and 22 
are inserted sonnets by Bartholomew Griffin and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, two of the authors whose compositions were published 
inthe “‘ Passionate Pilgrim,” as having been written by William 
Shakespeare. 

There is no doubt that this anthology must be classed 
amongst the best that have ever issued from the press, and 
will probably long be regarded as the standard work on the 
subject. It is, therefore, satisfactory to find that Bacon’s 
sonnet has been included, and has at last taken its place as 
one of the most celebrated of English sonnets, 

Yours faithfully, 
SAMUEL WADDINGTON, 
15, Cambridge Street, 
Hyde Park, W. 


COPY OF THE WILL OF SIR NICHOLAS BACON, 
LORD KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL. 


In the name of God, Amen. The thre and twentithe daie 
of December in the yere of our Lord God a thousand fyve 
hundred the seaventye and eighte, and in the one and twentithe 
yere of the reigne of our Sovereigne Laydie Elizabeth by the 
Grace of God Queene of England; Fraunce and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faithe, etc. (1) Sir Nicholas Bacon Knighte 
Lord Keper of the Greate Seale of England beynge of whole 
mynde and memorie doe make this my present testament in 
manner and forme follywynge revokynge all former wills and 
testaments made by me, before the date hereof. 

First. I comyte my sowle to the hands of Almightie God 
whoe of his omnipotencie did create yt and of his infinite 
mercie redemed yt and nowe as my undoubted hope ys by the 
same mercifull redemcon will glorifie yt and save it. 

My desier ys to be buried at Pawles where my tombe is. 
And because I geve noe blackes to the riche that have noe 
neede therefore I geve to the poore that have neede fyve 
hundred the marks to be distributed accordynge as by a 
sedule subscribed wythe my hand dothe appeare. I will 
notwithstandyng blackes be geven to my householde folkes 
both at London and Gorhamburie and to all my children their 
husbands and wiffes. 

Item I geve to my deareand welbeloved wiefe one thowsande 
fyve hundredthe ounces of my plate whereof thone haulfe 
guylte and thother haulfe parcel guylte and white, to be 
chosen by hir oute of all my plate excepte soutche parcels 
as I geve away by speciall name. 

I give hir also all my lynen, naperic, hangynges, coches, 
lytters, and all other my howshold stufe and howsholde stoore 
remayninge at London excepte my readie money, plate and 
armor and excepte suche evidence as apperteyne to eny lands 
or hereditaments as be assigned to eny of my children by my 
former wief, and excepte suche things as remayne in my 
studie and suche things as I geve awaye by speciall woordes 
requyringe my wief in consideracon of the same provision and 
stoore to kepe so many of my howsholde together at her 
charges during a monethe after my deathe as will tarrie so 
longe for the better doinge whereof I give hir in readie money c" 
I give hiralsosuche jewells and golsmythes worke (excepte plate) 
as remaynethe with hir. I will also to my said wief all my 
horses and geldynges. And also all my intereste in all my 
stockes of sheepe goynge at Ingham or Tymwoorthe or 
within eny of my sheepe courses there. To possesse and use 
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durynge hir life uppon condicon that within one yeare nexte 
after my decease and before her marriage agayne she become 
bounde to my executors in the some of twoo hundredthe 
pounds that at the tyme of her deathe she shall leave to suche 
person or persons as oughte then td possesse the same mannor 
and stocke of sheepe goynge uppon the same mannor and 
within the same sheepe courses of like goodnes and of as 
greate a nomber as she shall receave. 

And this is donne because 1 ame bownde uppon covenaunts 
of marriage of my eldest sonne to leave suche a stocke after 
the deathe of my said wief. And I will that the the stockes_ 
letten with Stifkey goe as the lands is there appoynted 
to goe and remayne. And I will that the one haulfe of all 
the howsholde stufe that shall remayn at Gorhamburie 
at the tyme of my deathe (excepte my plate, tent and 
pavylion) to Anthonie at thage of 24 years. And if he die 
before then to Frauncis at the same age. And thother haulfe 
I will to Anthonie after the deathe of my wief And in the 
meanetyme my wief to have the use of it. To whome also 
I geve all my greene store of howseholde remayninge either 
at Redburn or Windridge and all my other goodes and cattalls 
remayninge there (except my plate and money and other 
things before geven or excepted). 

Item I will that all my lease of Aldenham and all copie- 
hold lands or tenements lyinge in the parrishes of Sainte 
Michall or Sainte Stephens nighe Staint Albones or joyninge 
toany landsof Westwicke, Gorhamburieor Praye shall remayne 
and goe accordyne as my howse of Gorhamburie is appoynted 
to goe and remayne. 

Item I geve to my said wief all my intereste in Yorke Howse 
in consideracon of which legacies and in consideracon of suche 
assurances of mannors lands and tenements as I have assuered 
unto my said wief and for all loves that have benne betwene 
us I desier her to see to the well bringing upp of my twoo 
sonnes Anthonie and Frauncis that are nowe left poore orphans. 
without a father. 

And further I will bequethe to the said Anthonie my sonne 
all that my lease and tearme of yeres and all my intereste and 
demaunde which I have of or in all those woodes comonly 
knowne or called by the name or names of Brittelfirth alias 
Brighteighfirthe alias Brighteighe woode and Burnet Heathe 
lyinge nd beynge in the parishof Sainte Stephens in the countie 
of Hertforde. And also all that yerely rente of £26 13 4 due 
and payable for the said woodes. And also all my righte tittle 
and possession which I have of and in eny lands tenements 
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and heriditaments assuered to my said (son) Sir Nicholas for 
the true payment of the said rente of {26 13 4. And also 
all that my lease and tearme of yeres and all my tittle and 
intereste and demaunde which I have of or in the fearme of 
Pynner Parke lying in the parrishe of Harrowe in the County 
of Middlesex. And also of and in all my other landes tene- 
ments and heriditaments lying in the said parrishe of Harrowe. 
To have and to houlde to the said Anthonie the said woodes 
lying within the said parrishe of Sainte Stephens. And all the 
said fearme called Pynner Park and all the said landes and 
heriditaments in Harrowe for and duryinge so maney yeres as 
yt shall happen the said Anthonie to live. And if yt shall 
fortune the said Anthonie to die before the full ende and 
expiracon or determinacon of the said leases and tearmes 
therein contained then my will and intent is that the eldest 
sonne of the bodie of the said Anthonie for the tyme beynge 
and the heyres mayles of his bodie for the tyme beynge 
shall have houlde occupie and enjoye successively during their 
severall lyves all the said woodes and fearme and other the pre- 
mysses before bequeathed to the said Anthonie for so maney 
yeres as the said eldeste sonne of the said Anthonie for the 
time beinge or the heyres males of the bodie of the said eldeste 
sonne shall severallye and successivelie fortune to live and yf 
it fortune the said Anthonie and his said eldeste sonne and the 
heyres males of the said eldeste sonne and everie of them to 
die without issue male of their bodies and of the body of every 
of them before the full ende and determination of the saide 
leases and termes of yeares therein contained, then my will 
and full meanynge is further that Francis my sonne shall 
have houlde occupy and enjoe the said woodes fearme and 
other the premysses before bequeathed to the said Anthonie. 
To hym the said Frauncis his executors and assignes for ever. 

Item I geve also to my eldeste sonne and his heyres all my 
fearmes in Mildenhall and of Langerfearme and of the lands 
and tenements in Ilketeshall and of my howse in Silver Streete 
that I have of the House of Westminster and of my fearme of 
Dullynghams. 

And further I will to my said heyre my tent and pavilyon 
remayninge at Gorhamburie and all my apparrell armor and 
weapon remaininge eyther at Redgrave or at any howse in 
London and all my howshoulde stufe stocke stoore and other 
goodes remayning at Redgrave, and all things remayninge in 
my studie at London excepte suche as be geven awaye by 
speciall wordes. 

Item I geve to Robert Blackeman my nephewe all my 
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intereste in the lease of the meadowes and grounde at Hame. 

And to Nathaniell my sonne towardes the buildynge of his 
howse at Stifkey twoo hundredthe poundes and besides all 
my lease of the lands in Stifkey and my stocke of sheepe goeing 
uppon them. 

Item I give to the Master and Fellowes of Bennet Colledge 
in Cambridge to the buildinge of a chappell there cou 

And I geve to every of my freendes and to my servantes and 
suche other personas be named in a pagyne hereafter followynge 
subscribed with my hand all suche thyngs and somes of money 
as beene in the same appoynted. 

Provided alwayes that iff Ann my said wief doe not make or 
cause to be made within one yere next after my decease and 
before she be married agayne to everie of my sonnes Nicholas, 
Nathaniell, Edwarde, Anthonie and Frauncis, a sufficient 
release in lawe of all her right tittle intereste and demaundes 
of dower of and in all the mannors landes tenements and 
hereditaments whereof by reason of my seysin she is or then 
shalbe dowable and deliver or cause to be delivered to everie 
of my said sonnes one suche release within the said yere and 
before she be maried, then I will all my legacies guifts, and 
bequestes to her made shalbe voied and then I will the same 
together with the reste of my goodes debtes and cattalles after 
my debtes paied funeralls discharged and legacies performed to 
my eldeste sonne Nicholas. 

Item I will that the hundredthe poundes stocke remayninge 
with the Mayor of Sainte Albones and his brethern’s handes 
for the settinge of the poore of woorke be continued in their 
handes so long as they performe the covernauntes agreed uppon 
betweene them and me otherwise that my wief or heyres to 
Gorhamburie receave and kepe the same. 

And of this my will I make my executors Sir Nicholas Bacon 
Knyghte and Nathanyell Bacon, and overseer my Lorde 
Treasorer my brother in lawe to whon I geve a standynge 
cuppe with a cover garnyshed with christall weighing 53 ounces 
3 quarters, and to my Ladie Burghleye my sister in lawe a 
deepe bowle with a cover haveyng my cognizaunce weighing 
21 ounces and a half. 

To Anthonie my jewell that I weare and to my daughter 
Bacon my eldestesonne’s wief my cheaste in my study made by 
Albert and my little boxe with ringes and to Mistress Butts 
my ringe with the beste turquois. 

In wittnes whereof I have subscribed everie pagyne of this 
my will with myne owne hande and set to my seale the daioe 
and yeree firste above written. 


- Constance fMary f 


- Borw 18332 died 1915. © 


